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TALES FROM NATAL 

Boer Bespiedere^ 

* How ridiculous ! ' exclaimed de heer Draaibul 
— loyalist-T-to de heer Beentje — ditto. * Do you 
really think so ? ' 

'Certainly! Imagine, for a moment, the 
Transvaal Government wantonly expending 
hundreds of pounds on a so-called Labour 
Agency without some ulterior motive.* 

' Well, hardly ; but—' 

' But what ? ' interrupted de heer B. 

*That fellow Meier is too loquacious and 
unguarded to prove successful as a spy. 
Should he visit me TU soon fathom him.* 

'How?* 

' Because he is neither more nor less than a 
simpleton : I know him of old, you see.' 

'When?* 

'In 1885.' 

'Where?* 

'When farming on the Biggarsberg.* 

^ Spies, jsiqissajriei^. 
•• • 
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Tales from Natal 

* And do you know Jan Salie ? ^ he's another 
S.S.,^ you know.' 

' Yes ; and verily he might as lief be named 
Jansul® as Jan Salie.' 
*Why?' 

* Because I once had the pleasure of inter- 
viewing him, and — will you believe it ? — when 
asked regarding his nationality, he replied 
that he was a transport-rider!' 

* Ah ! ah ! ah ! Do you really mean to tell 
me that he is such a blockhead? Are you 
sure he was not gulling you ? ' 

* Positive ! Would any reasonable individual, 
moreover, state emphatically his profession was 
that of an Irishman ? ' 

* Did Jan Salie do that ? ' 

' Yes, and more — kale jackals ! ' * 

*Jan-Dom!^ I reckon he'd materially benefit 
by visiting Jan Oom® and disposing of what 
little intellect he possesses for what it will 
fetch.' 

' Ay ! Listen and I will tell you further. Jan 
Salie innocently admitted he possessed a score, 
or two of Transvaal sovereigns wherewith to 
purchase cattle.' 

* Well I never! It is said, " Believe nothing 
of what you hear and only half of what you 

*John Wiseman. ^ Secret-Service-Man. 

^ Noodle, ninny, nincompoop, etc. 

* Poor (ignorant) devil 1 

^The deuce ! (he did, understood). 

^ Lit. * Unde J'obii ' =£ar J)awnbroker. 



Boer Bespiedere 

see " ; still, I cannot but credit your statements. 
The authorities, though — what action did they 
take ? ' . 

' Oh, allowed the fool to depart in peace ; 
not, however, before duly reminding the 
natives, through whose locations he had to 
retreat, that Transvaal coin was unacceptable 
as revenue.' 

* So he gained neither cattle nor ''intelligence," 
and was put to a great deal of inconvenience 
and discomfort ? ' 

'Just so.' 

* Ah, here comes de jonker ^ Meier ! Shoul- 
ders well back as usual ; chest protruded un- 
naturally; and got up regardless of expense. 
Umph ! — speak of the — ' 

' Yes ! rU bet you a sovereign (English) 
he will drum pompously on his chest with his 
hands when he comes up and addresses us.' 

'No, thank you! Am not "taking any": 
here's off ! Good-bye ! ' 

' Good-bye ! ' 

T^ ^P TT Tf T^ TP 

'How goes it, mynheer Draaibul.*^' said de 
heer Meier a few seconds later. * I imagine I 
have met you before, sir. You're in Govern- 
ment employ still, aren't you ? Have a decent 
billet ; good salary ; are married ; and quite the 
family man already, I understand ? ' 

* The noble. 
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Tales from Natal 

*Yes — yes — yes to all your queries, myn- 
heer/ 

'Can you assist me in obtaining native 
labour for the East Rand Mines?' 

'Certainly, so long's you **pay the piper" 
for messengers to the chiefs and for passes, and 
agree to feed the men en route, and safely 
deliver them at their destination — taking all re- 
sponsibilities for their good treatment, etc. — 
you understand ? ' 

' Siekerlvk ! ^ You understand de taal van de 
Boere, don't you ? ' 

*No! save it be: " Ik kan een beetje Hol- 
lands prat; mar ik kan mooi Hollands 
drink." '^ 

' You'll do, mynheer ! ' 

* Ay ! No doubt. Come along and let me 
introduce you to my wife.' 

* But slowly, mynheer ! I learned before 
coming here that you were busied recently 
building a laager, and had several natives at 
work assisting you. Do you think the gang 
would engage with me ? ' 

* I cannot say, as they have all returned to 
their kraals.' 

* So ! How many were employed, if I may 
ask?' 

1 Certainly ! 

2 * I can speak a little High Dutch ; but can drink gin 
better/ A common saying among Colonials. (Note the 
playing upon the word Hollands.) 

4. 



Boer Bespiedere 

* I do not exactly remember at the present 
moment/ 

* I was told your fortifications would hold a 
thousand or more persons easily/ 

* Really ? You don't say so ? ' 
' I do/ 

'Come along; let's have some refreshment. 
Dame Rumour has a lot to answer for/ 

TP Vf tP TT TT TT 

* Hullo ! here comes de heer Muller, myn- 
heer. Allow me to introduce him to you.' 

* Thank you! I already know him. Have 
you known him long ? He has but recently 
arrived from the Old Colony,^ so to speak. I 
first met him in 1891 — eight years ago. By 
Jove, how time does fly ! ' 

* Yes — yes ! ' Then, unthinkingly, * Since 
that year I have been residing near Johannesburg^ 
farming having proved a — Dag,^ Muller! how 
goes it.'* I understand you knowde heer Draaibul?* 

* Ja ! How goes it with you, mynheer ? ' 

* Very well, thank you.' 

* Don't you speak the taal, sir ? ' 

* No, I'm sorry to say. I wish I could. 
When a youngster I was sent to England to 
be educated. I only know and use — when in 
the company of Boer^ or Burgher ^^ — a few 

^ Cape Colony. 2 Good day. 

^ A farmer of Dutch extraction resident anywhere in 
South Africa. 
* An enfranchised subject of the Transvaal or Free State. 
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Tales from Natal 

generally known expressions and sentences. 
However, as English holds its own every- 
where, and is likely to do so until the Mil- 
lennium, let us continue to discourse in it.' 

* Tm not so sure of it's lasting so long,' pom- 
pously remarked de heer Meier, erectly bracing 
himself, throwing out his chest, slapping it, and 
adjusting his 'wideawake' jauntily on his 
head. * Believe me, the battle of Armageddon 
will have to be fought first, and the speakers of 
the taal will have **a show " therein.' 

* What makes you think so ? ' queried de 
heer D. 

* Because Africa is for the — ' interrupted de 
heer MuUer. 

* Shut up, Muller ! ' brusquely from de heer 
Meier. *You are always mulling matters. 
What else can one expect from a Muller — eh, 
mynheer ? ' addressing de heer D. 

* A man's no man without he has the courage 
to champion his conviction,' calmly replied tne 
latter. ' Not that I agree with de heer Muller, 
nevertheless. A truce to wrangling, however. 
Let us refresh ourselves.' 

j^ ^^ J^ ^u ^u ^^ ^u 

^P ^F ^F ^p ^p ^F ^F 

' Allow me to introduce you to these gentle- 
men, Belle. *De heer Meier, my wife.' 

* How d'youdo?' 

' De heer Muller, my wife.' 

* How are you ? ' 
6 



Boer Bespiedere 

* I am — we are— pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance.' 

* Have you travelled far, gentlemen ? ' 

* No — no — only from the Vatrivier.' 

Then de heer Meier, taking precedence, 
volubly extolled the charms of the surrounding 
scenery, to avoid catechetical dilemma. 

Spirits, seltzer, wine and biscuits were 
served. Cigars were rejected on juffvrouw 
D. expressing non-objection to the fumes of 
rank Boer tobacco. Then de heer D. excused 
himself for a short space to attend to certain 
urgent business affairs. 

Half-an-hour or thereabouts passed pleas- 
antly by. Juffvrouw D. enlightened the visi- 
tors on various local and general topics, and 
pretended to take little interest in the then 
strained state of South African political affairs. 
Then a lull in the conversation ensued. 

' Gij moet nie verget om de laager te zien 
wat ons gast het gebouw,'^ suddenly and rudely 
remarked de heer Muller to his compatriot. 
Whereupon juffvrouw D. excused and with- 
drew herself from their company on the score 
of attending to her household duties. 

De heer Meier, slightly influenced by the 
liquor he had imbibed, instead of rebuking 
his companion's lack of tact, chuckled gleefully, 
and replied aloud in the harsh taal, — 

* Leave that to me, Muller, and make love 

1 ' Don't forget to (have a) look at the fort our host has built' 

7 



Tales from Natal 

to our hostess for all you're worth when I 
prevail on our host to stroll round the station 
with me after luncheon.' 

'Certainly, with all my heart, if she but 
condescends.* 

'Enough! Let's have another tot before 
either of our friends return. And, remember, 
no more taal till we leave these premises. I 
mistrust our host's professed ignorance thereof.* 

' Right ! I'm with you body and soul.' 

Scarcely had they gulped down the ardent 
spirit — undiluted to avoid detection by the pop 
or fizz of bottled seltzer — when de heer D. was 
heard rapidly approaching from without. A 
moment or so later he was beside his guests, 
and had called to his wife to notify his return. 

' Have a little more refreshment, gentlemen^ 
before lunch ? ' he said. 

' No, thank you, mynheer.' 

* No, thank you, mynheer.' 

* I trust you have not lacked entertainment 
during my absence ? Has mevrouw neglected 
you for long ? * 

'Not at all ; she has been gone but a few 
minutes,' replied the irrepressible Meier. 

* You will understand that in these out-of-the- 
way places, where only native servants are to 
be had, the lady of the house has to slave as 
hard as anyone.' 

' Oh, yes, to be sure.' 
' Certainly.' 
8 



Boer Bespiedere 

* But what is the latest news from Maritz- 
burg, mynheer?' abruptly demanded de heer 
Meier. 

' Oh, nothing more than you already know, 
I presume/ 

' I know nothing, I assure you, mynheer, 
save it be that a lot of talk has been going on 
ever since the Bloemfontein Conference took 
place. Do you think there will be war ? ' 

*Most certainly, if Oom Paul & Co. won't 
climb down.' 

* In such event, who do you think will win ? ' 
' Why ask me such a foolish question ? Of 

course I back the British Empire.' 

* Is it true British troops are expected to 
advance on the Transvaal this way and that 
they will be in need of remounts? If so, I 
think I could raise a hundred or more horses 
for sale within two weeks.' 

* But why discuss war thus before any ulti- 
matum is issued, unless you are firmly con- 
vinced such will be the final result ? ' 

* I only go by what I heard in the district 
north of this. I learnt there a large commando 
— I mean force — was expected to advance 
through this district, and would require extra 
horses, as I've already stated. I'd like to know 
if such report is true, that I may do a deal and 
turn over an honest penny.' 

* How ? By assisting our Government to 
the detriment of your own in the event of war ? 

9 



Tales from Natal 

I can hardly credit that statement, mynheer 
Meier; 

^ But I don't know any more that you, sir, 
whether there will be war or not. It is merely 
to gratify my personal curiosity that I ask you 
the questions I do. From which quarter do 
you think the main attack will be made ? ' 

* That all depends, I should say, on the 
Boers. Do you never see our daily papers ? ' 

*Yes; sometimes.' 

' Well, have you not gathered sufficient there- 
from to satisfy you as to the proposed line of 
advance in the event of hostilities ? ' 

* I take it the Free State is indicated as the 
most likely route. Is that not so ?* 

* I should imagine so from what / have read.' 

* Yet, do you not think that Delagoa Bay is 
the most direct way to Pretoria ? ' 

^ Most certainly it is. But, nevertheless, 
putting two and two together, I doubt not 
but that Britain is too independent to make 
use of any treaty between her and Portugal.' 

* Then, I presume, Kimberley and Mafeking 
will require most attention.' 

* I'm sure I don't know. What about the 
southern border of the Free State as a pre- 
ventive measure against the fall of Bloem- 
fontein ? ' 

* Well, I must confess I am quite as much 
exercised in mind on all those points as you 
seem to be.' 

lO 



Boer Bespiedere 

* Why then trouble yourself questioning me ? 
My wife knows as much about the Transvaal 
and Free State as most people in Natal : you 
might consult her.* 

* Indeed! I — we — had no idea — never thought 
— I mean she led us to understand she took no 
interest whatever in matters political, and, with 
all due respect to her, we believed her to be a 
perfect ignoramus. I am sorry now — ' 

At that moment juffvrouw D. entered the 
room, dressed bewitchingly, and interrupted the 
conversation by announcing, — 

* Luncheon's ready, gentlemen ; so please 
hasten your toilet, as I have prepared some- 
thing substantial and warm for this special 
occasion.' 

The visitors did justice to the viands as only 
Boers can do ; and, the meal ended, all repaired 
to the sitting-room again to enjoy a post- 
prandial cup of coffee. 

Juffvrouw D., officiating, inquired of the 
visitors if they cared for both sugar and milk. 

De heer Meier's recollection of cafd noir au 
tognac^ in Johannesburg, compelled him, how- 
ever, to solicit the permission of the host and 
hostess to his helping himself to some brandy, 
from a decanter on the table, in lieu of milk. 

De heer Muller followed suit. 

Permission was granted. All lolled back in 
their chairs and cautiously sipped the hot fluid, 
which de heer Meier facetiously remarked, in 
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Tales from Natal 

his opinion, quite equalled that of the famous 
French gourmand — of whom he had heard at 
Johannesburg — which had always to be *as 
black as night, as hot as hell, and as sweet 
as love ! ' 

So far no allusion had been made by either 
visitor to de heer Meier's prospective stroll 
round the station with de heer D. Their coffee 
finished, each placed his cup and saucer beside 
him on the floor, in dangerous, proximity to his 
feet, and commenced to fill his pipe. The 
pipes filled and lighted, they lounged comfort- 
ably back again, crossed one leg over the knee 
of the other, and pensively began to blow 
clouds of smoke towards the ceiling. 

No one had spoken since de heer Meier's 
humorous sally had * brought down the house/ 
and provoked several comments upon the 
sentiments expressed by the French glutton. 
The ennui of that October afternoon, of 1899, 
appeared to have settled severely on all. 

Suddenly juffvrouw D.'s voice broke the 
stillness. 

* By the way, mynheer Meier, when do you 
propose suggesting to my husband your con- 
templated trip of inspection round the station^ 
and allowing de heer MuUer an opportunity of 
making love to me ? ' 

Crash ! Crash ! 

Two lovely cups and saucers were smashed 
to atoms beneath the huge, relentless, *beetle- 
12 



Boer Bespiedere 

crushers * of the two bespiedere, as they sprang 
to their feet dumfounded. 

' AUemagtig ! ' ^ cried the one, * war is my 
hoed ? ' 2 

* AUe wereld ! ^ en war is myne ? ' queried the 
other. And without even volunteering a vale- 
dictory address they rushed forth, saddled up 
their horses with the greatest despatch possible, 
and left the station, unenlightened as to the 
fact that the stone wall — exaggerated by native 
rumour into a laager — merely enclosed an 
orchard. 

^ Almighty. 2 Hat. 

3 'All (the) world ' = Great Heavens ! 
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De Schoelmeisje ^ 

PART I 

* So ? ' queried de heer * Door. * Are you sure, 
tante ' Elsje, she will not suspect an intrigue ? ' 
*No, mynheer; the intriguing is all on her 
side, I consider. She s a perfect little vixen 
and positive flirt. I cannot, nor will not, allow 
her to remain longer than possible under our 
roof. So, if you will not undertake to rid me 
of her presence, I shall have to secure the ser- 
vices of de heer Schot, who, like yourself, is still 
unmarried, though not so good-looking as you.* 

* Thank you for the compliment, tante, but 
will you not enlighten me more as to the plan 
of action you propose and the reward which, I 
presume, will follow ? ' 

* rd reward you with a kiss, to begin with, 
were I not married, mynheer ; only the twenty 
years' difference in our ages, I notice, horrifies 
you. However, if you undertake the job I 
have in hand, doubtless you'll get plenty of 

* The governess. ^ Mister. 

^ Aunt. It is customary among the Boers for juniors to 
address or speak of seniors as 'uncle' or 'aunt,' and for 
seniors to call their juniors * nephew ' or * niece ' — ^that is, as 
regards non-relatives. 
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kissing before you reach Mauritius — wherever 
that may be. Do you know, by the way ? ' 

* Yes. Why do you ask ? Shall I have ta 
take her there ? ' 

* Yes, of course ! Leastwise, you must see 
her safely on board ship ; and then you may, if 
you feel so inclined, give her ** the slip," as you 
rooineks — I beg your pardon, uitlanders — 
call it/ 

^Ah! yes, I understand. So she's French^ 
I suppose, and good-looking — brunette, no 
doubt ? ' 

* Well, she's partly French and partly some- 
thing else ; but as to her being brunette, I 
cannot speak. She has told me, however, 
she's an oktokoon ; ^ and in truth she is, och ! 
te koen.* As for her good looks, they're 
accursed to my seeing ; to mij man ^ they are 
a mandaat,* and by a single glance from her he 
is spellbound.' 

* Rather an awkward outlook for me, I'm 
afraid ! However, I'm poor, as you know ; 
otherwise I would not be doing schoelmeister 
to oom Maritz's children. So let me know your 
terms, please?' 

* A present of a horse, saddle and bridle, in 
the first place ; and then, on completion of the 
undertaking, fifty pounds sterling — cash down.' 

* So ! Is that all ? You must know as well 

* Octoroon. ' ^ * Alas ! too bold (or daring).' 

* My husband. * Mandate. • 

15 



Tales from Natal 

as I do that praatjes vuUen geen gaatjes;^ in 
other words, talking won't pay our expenses to 
Durban nor our passage-money to Mauritius. 
You do not take me for a groentje,^ do you ? ' 

* Of course not. Nor do I consider groen- 
lieg,' nor any allurement, essential to the carry- 
ing out of my plans ; otherwise, I would not 
propose such.' 

' Umph ! Well, let me know first how much 
you reckon for expenses ? ' 

'Thirty pounds, say? It did not take juff- 
vrouw* Bleu more than a week to reach Natal 
by steamer, and not more than another to come 
here, with mij man ; by rail to Verulum, post- 
cart to Tugela, and Cape-cart through Zululand. 
So, allowing a pound a day for each of you, and 
fifteen days in all to cover the journey by land 
and sea, I reckon both will be well provided for. 
What say you ? ' 

' A perfectly just estimate, provided the de- 
parture of a vessel to Mauritius fits in.' 

*Ay! Well, in case it shouldn't, Til stand 
security for extra expenses by unforeseen delay. 
You must, however, render accounts of every 
item of expenditure to me on your return, 
remember. ' 

* Certainly. The next matter to be con- 

1 Talking pays no toll. ^ Greenhorn. 

^ Cantharides. {Note. — Liberty of speech ^is not re- 
strained among the class of Boers alluded to herein.) 
• * Lady, miss, madam, etc. 
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De Schoelmeisje 

sidered is how am I to absent myself from my 
duties as schoelmeister and general farm-hand ^ 
at oom Maritz's ? ' 

* Ach, dat's nix ! Tell a lie for the occasion, 
and say you have to meet a friend in Durban, 
coming from England/ 

* But do you not fear the whole affair will 
become known, tante, and you and I bring our- 
selves into disrepute ? ' 

* Not at all — at all ! If you but hear me out, 
you will find the whole scheme is as simple as 
A BC/ 

' I only hope so/ 

' You must arrange with de heer Maritz for 
three weeks' leave.' 

' Why three weeks, now ? ' 

* One will be required in which to visit us ; 
for you to become known to juffvrow Bleu ; to 
allow me an opportunity of sending mij man to 
Vryheid for provisions ; and, in his absence, of 
your eloping with your charge.' 

' Exactly ! I see ! It is to be hoped all 
will work out as smoothly as you promise.' 

* There is nothing to prevent it so doing, in 
my opinion, unless the devil himself intervenes, 
or you should prove too susceptible to the wiles 
of juffvrow Bleu — ' 

' Heaven forbid — be she ever so beautiful — 
after your summing up of her virtues, tante ! ' 

* Tutors among the Boers are expected to work not only 
mentally but physically. 

B 17 



Tales from Natal 

^ For should you allow yourself to be coaxed 
and hoaxed by her, the result will be that you 
forthwith proceed with her to Vryheid and are 
married there. Were I to die this moment, 
mij man's fate is a foregone conclusion ; but I 
don't intend to.' 

^ Oom doubtless would consider your demise 
a blessing in disguise, if he only knew how 
prodigal you intend being in this matter.' 

* Oh, he will never be any the wiser ! When 
I require any money, I simply help myself to it 
out of his trousers-pocket when he is asleep — 
if 'tis a small amount I require. Should I wish 
a large sum, I take good care to dip into the 
kist during his absence. He is not much of a 
scholar, does not keep books, though he keeps 
a Kafir store, so can never be certain how 
much he has on hand.' 

* Well, to one who has revelled, like myself, 
in Parisian cafi chantants — not to mention the 
Bal Bouiller and such-like resorts — this plot of 
yours is alluring. I am cosmopolitan, you 
know, and on coming to the Transvaal resolved 
to identify myself with the Boers, though, so 
far, I have found it a very hard matter, owing 
to the continual insults to which I am sub- 
jected. However, my failure in Life's battle 
has been due solely to an insatiable desire to 
be a gallant. So, ** in for a penny, in for a 
pound.** I'm one with you — come what 
may!' 

i8 
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* Ach, mij oom kool ! ' * as she threw her 
arms about him and kissed his cheek re- 
sonantly, * you'll do ! When may I expect you 
at our place ? * 

* This Sunday week : but pray be less 
amorous in future. It's a miracle nief Hendrik 
did not see you. There he comes to meet the 
waggon, as you conjectured. Dag ! Tm off.' 

* Dag, mij held ! ' ^ as de heer Door, who 
had jumped from the slowly-moving waggon, 
unhitched his horse's rein from the brake-block, 
vaulted into the saddle, and was soon lost to 
sight in the clouds of dust raised by the span 
of oxen and a head wind. 



PART II 

* Delighted to make your acquaintance, juff- 
vrow Bleu ! Don't, please, address me in the 
taal, though, or FU speak French to you.' 

* But 'tis the rule in this, as in many other 
Boer families, I understand, for the governess 
— or tutor — to identify her or himself with the 
family by speaking the taal — save in the school- 
room.' 

* Just so ! Still, ** Commentez-vous portez- 
vous ? " or ** How do you do ? " certainly 

' * Ah, my fine fellow ! ' * * Good-bye, my hero.' 
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Tales from Natal 

sounds sweeter than "Dag! hoe gaad het?"^ 
doesn't it?' 

' J a, mynheer, dat is waar ! ' ^ 

* Slechte waar,* you mean, I suppose ? ' 

* No. Hush ! you'll have oom Dolf request- 
ing us to make ourselves scarce if he comes in 
and finds us speaking English and learns you 
are conversant with the taal. He's no scholar 
— though not a bad old soul — and that is why 
he is so cranky.' 

* I'd not mind, if only you were to accompany 
me to Durban.' 

* What ! Are you on your way there ? ' 
*Yes. Why? Can I do any commission 

for you while there ? ' 

* Oh, no, thank you. I am of such a roving, 
restless nature, I wish always to be on the 
move, or up to some mischief or other. Only 
this morning tante Elsje told me oom Dolf was 
going to Vryheid to-morrow, probably, and I'd 
resolved to go with him. Now, however, tante 
will require me to assist her, and, you know, 
I could hardly think of leaving her alone with 
you.' 

'Certainly not.' 

' Now that I learn that you are on your way 
to Durban, and your horse, being jaded, re- 

^ * Good-day ! how goes it ?^' — * Hoo's a' wi* ye ? ' In other 
words, * How are you ? * 

2 * Yes, sir, that is true.' 

3 *Bad stuff' (note the playing upon words), />., goods. 
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quires a few days' rest, I feel as if seated 
between two stools. To tell the truth, Td give 
anything, so to speak, for a peep at civilisation 
and a snifF at the sea again.' 

* Have you no friends in Durban, or on the 
coast, you could arrange — ' 

'Juffvrouw Bleu! — Juffvrouw Bleu! Make 
hoe ! Hier komt mij man — oom Dolf — en hij 
sal dorstig zijn.* ^ 

' That means I must help prepare coffee 
for him. Adieu^ pour le present. Remember ! 
only taal while the old fellow s about ! ' And 
juffvrouw Bleu was gone. 

* Hanged if I don't jolly well feel smitten hip 
and thigh already. But, no, you don't, old 
man ! The " ready " is of more importance to 
yours truly than all the beauties in creation. 
Beauty is but skin deep, true. All cats are 
grey in the dark. Hullo — a footstep ! ' 

* Dag I mijnheer Door : how goes it } ' 
' Badly.' 

* How's that ? ' 

* My horse is knocked up, or affected with 
horse-sickness, for he is as groggy on his pins 
as can be. I fear I shall have to impose upon 
your generosity, and burden you with my 

^ * Make haste ! here comes my husband — uncle Dolf — 
and he will be thirsty.' 
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presence for a few days, seeing there is no 
other wayside place nearer than Ulundi.' 

* Don't mention it ! It's an ill wind blows 
nobody good. I've got to go to Vrijheid 
to-morrow on business, and shall be glad to 
leave you here in charge of de vrouwe.^ But 
where are you going? You've not left oom 
Maritz, have you ? ' 

* I must thank you heartily for the welcome 
accorded me so spontaneously, and the confi- 
dence you appear to place in me. I am going 
to Durban to meet a friend from England. I 
have not left oom Maritz's service.' 

* Very good ! ' Then in stentorian tones : 
* Elsje, is dar nie koffie ? ' ^ 

•a ^nF tRi ^F ^F Wr 

* So oom Dolf left before daybreak ? How 
wonderfully active these old Boers are. They 
put young ** bucks " like myself to shame. When 
do you expect him back ? ' said de heer Door 
to juffvrouw Bleu the day following his arrival, 
as, with tante Elsje's permission, they strolled 
down to a stream a few hundred yards from the 
house, on fishing bent. 

* Yes. Boers, so far as I have been able to 
judge, are all very active when there's anything 
important to attend to — especially the old 
folks ; but, as a rule, they are a very sluggish 
lot of fellows. Their early rising is inevitable 

* The women. ^ * Is there no coffee ? ' 
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and not to be wondered at, seeing the majority 
all but imitate the birds of the air, by going to 
roost shortly after sundown. Seven to eight 
hours' sleep should suffice any mortal, taken as 
regularly as it is by them. In winter, more- 
over, they waste ten out of every twenty-four 
hours in bed. But you asked when oom Dolf 
was expected back ? ' 

' Yes.' 

*In four days, at least, considering he has 
gone with the waggon, and not on horseback.' 

* Ah ! here is a lovely pool to try for barbel 
and eel in. They are, as no doubt you are 
aware, the only fish fit to eat in these South 
African streams ? ' 

* Yes. But surely you don't really intend to 
devote your time to fishing ? ' 

' What will tante say if I return . without 
any?' 

* rU tell you how to arrange that we do 
return with some without catching them our- 
selves.' 

•How.^' 

* Do you see that kraal yonder ? ' 
'Yes.' 

' Well, let us proceed there and instruct one 
of the inmates to catch us some fish. They 
know how to do so for a bansela,^ though they 
never do so on their own account, as, perhaps 
you know, they never eat fish ? ' 

' A tip. 
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* Tve heard so. But who is to interpret our 
scheme to them ? I cannot speak Zulu.* 

* How ignorant you are ! I've not been 
here longer than about a couple of years, and 
I can make myself perfectly understood.' 

* Further up country, though, all natives are 
forced to talk the taal : hence my not learning, 
I suppose.* 

* Vous parlez trh bien^ tn^ anise lie' 

* Oui, mo'sieur. I *ve arranged that aflfair 
satisfactorily, at anyrate, and neither tante 
nor we need go without fish for tea.' 

* Wonderful! however did you manage to 
learn to speak Zulu so fluently, and with such 
superb intonation ? ' 

* Learning languages comes natural to me, 
somehow; without any effort I can speak 
French pure, the Mauritian patois, Hindustani, 
English, Dutch — that is the taal — and Zulu ; 
and I guarantee that given a year or two in 
China and the same term in Russia, I would 
be found proficient in the languages of those 
countries also.' 

* You mentioned the Mauritian patois : have 
you lived in Mauritius?' 

* I was born and bred there. I 'm an 
octoroon. Have a mixture of the aboriginal 
native with French, English and Scotch blood 
in me. By the way, that reminds me : " Come, 
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canty callant, pree me mou " : d'ye ken what 
that means?' 

*Oh, you naughty man!' 
*Aweel, ma lassie, an' didna ye spier it 
o' me?' 

####### 

'Well, and so you are resolved to accom- 
pany me down country, and tante has no 
objection, you say? What about oom, 
though? He'll be back to-night, or first 
thing to-morrow morning, and may object 
to your going without giving notice.' 

* ril easily adjust matters with him. Will 
say I intend returning, whether I do or not, 
and will, as a token of good faith, tell the 
old fool he can retain a month's salary, if 
necessary, and I know he will the more 
readily pay me all that's due to me, if not 
more.' 

* But cannot you arrange with tante to 
pay you off, seeing she has kindly consented 
to lend you a horse? I should like to start 
to-night, the moon being pretty full at 
present.' 

* I don't know : will see. In this place de 
vrouw het nie de broek aan : ^ still, I am well 
aware she is not over fond of me, so may 
take the onus to be rid of me. Excusez- 

^ * The woman does not wear the breeches.' 
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moi; I must see about it at once, and get 
tea ready, that we may make an early start/ 

*Yes; for there's that long stretch of 
thorn country to pass through before we 
reach UlundL' 

*Ay. Ta-ta! Tra-la-la! Tm off to hug 
my dear o'ma!'^ 

If ^F ^F 1^ ^F 1^ 

*Tante says she is feeling far from well, 
so will not come to tea to-night Has 
begged me to make her excuses to you, 
and wishes you — not me, mind! — a pleasant 
journey. We are to say nothing to the 
children about my going, and must wait till 
they are asleep before we start. I believe 
the old wretch intends informing oom Dolf 
on his return that we eloped while she was 
indisposed/ 

* Perhaps. But what about your salary ? ' 

* Oh, she has paid me in full. Said, as 
Fm an orphan, she could not and would 
not rob me of a penny.' 

* I must see her before we leave, though. 
Will you kindly call the children, and let's 
have tea? We can say supper is earlier 
to-night on my account — see?' 

' Oui — trh biettj mdsieur ! ' 



TT TT TT ^ TT 

* Grandmother. 
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' Tante ! Tante ! — Slap gij ? ^ — Op stan ! Ik 
wil mit gij prat.' ^ 

So spake de heer Door to tante Elsje, 
through her bedroom window, emphasising 
each exclamation by a tap thereon. 

' Wie is daar ? ' ^ nervously queried tante. 

* Uw held, tante. I want the thirty pounds.' 
*Ach himmel, ik het verget! Wait a little 

and rU give it you.' 
Later : — 

* Have you not gaan loop yet ? * Make haste 
or rU not lat loop.^ Here's the money,' plac- 
ing it in de heer Door s hand. 

* A loopje ® never escapes you, tante. Dank 
gij. Hoinand!'^ 

* Hoi nand ! ' and he was gone. 



PART III 

* Oh, I am so dreadfully tired ! Let's off-saddle 
and sleep here till morning,' plaintively ex- 
claimed juffvrouw Bleu. 

*What! in the thorns?' ejaculated de heer 
Door. They had all but crossed the thorn- 
country north of Ulundi, and were within two 
hours' easy ride of the wayside store there. 

^ * Are you asleep ? ' 

2 * Rouse yourself! I would (like to) speak with you.* 
^ * Who is there ? ' * * Taken to (your) heels.' 

^ Permit (your) going. * Pun. ^ Good-night I 
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* Yes. Do you take me for a chicken ? You 
know the rest ; if not, you ought to. I'm really 
too moeg^ or I*d sing it to you, my dear.' 

*Well, "you're a caution to snakes and a 
warning to puff-adders," as the colonial saying 
goes. What next?' as she slipped from her 
horse and commenced to unsaddle it. *The 
moon has not affected your reason, I hope?' 

* Not at all ; not at all. Its a way we had in 
the army, you know. Don't sit and gape there. 
Get down and off-saddle your horse at once* 
I'll require you as a pillow, moreover.' 

^ Avec plaisir^ ma chdrie. Voulez vous — ' 

* Shut up ! I pretty well guess what to ex- 
pect in the way of French from a rou^ like you. 
Here, knee-halter my horse. I never can 
remember whether it is over or under the riem- 
end has to pass to make the proper hitch.' 

inF TT tPF tp tt tIF ^ 

* But an outing in the thorns like this — ' 
*Will only spoil the clothes I have on, I 

know. I personally cannot be spoilt any more 
than I am. I always was a spoilt child, you 
see. I only hope the boys who are to carry my 
things to Eshowe are there in good time, other- 
wise I shall have to adopt an Isidwaba.^ Good- 
night — or rather good morning — for it is long^ 
past midnight. I almost imagine I can discern 
the first streak of dawn.' 

1 Weary. 2 skirt such as native women wear. 
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* Well, there's the morning star in all its 
glory, at any rate.* A feigned snore from jufF- 
vrouw Bleu and silence reigned supreme, save 
for the skirling noise of the cicada and the 
roop, roop of the horses feeding on the grass 
near by. 

# # # # # # # 

*So this is Moses'-rock and we are on the 
'Ntonjaneni range? A more realistic and yet 
natural representation of the rock Moses smote 
could not readily be found, I am sure,* remarked 
juffvrouw Bleu at noon the following day, on 
their dismounting at the spring in question to 
refresh themselves after a hot ride through the 
White Umfolozi thorns. 

* Yes. How deliciously cool the water is, too.' 

* Ay. I wonder oom Dolf did not stop here 
when taking me up-country. Probably he 
feared we would be benighted, as we made a 
late start from Kwa Magwaza, I remember, 
and only got as far as M's that night, instead 
of to the top of the 'Nkonjeni, as he intended.' 

' No doubt. And you not being conversant 
with the taal at that time would, moreover, 
deter him. They're rum sticks, Boers, to get 
on with, unless you can speak their hybrid 
tongue.' 

*Just so. Wil gij mij een stukke biltong 
gee, als u blief?^ I could not relish the 

^ * Will you give me a piece of biltong, please ? ' 
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tinned stuff we had for breakfast this morning 
at Ulundi — could you ? ' 

' Well, I do not object to bully-beef occa- 
sionally ; but mutton is my favourite dish out 
here, where tender beef is a rara avis. We 
had better be making tracks, though, if you 
wish to reach Kwa Magwaza early in the day/ 

* Certainly. But, oh dear! Tm so stiff and 
sore/ 

* Tm truly sorry for you, ma*m*selle, but it 
can't be helped ; you would come/ 

* Ay. Froggy would a- wooing go, you know. 
However, it's just like a man to be callous. 
He's a brute beast, and there's no two ways 
about it. Heigho ! says Anthony Roley.' 

He. ^t ^k. Jfe it Jfe Jfe 

TT TT TT TT W TT ^ 

A few hours subsequently : — 

*What peculiar, out-of-place looking trees 
those are ! I wonder what possessed them to 
grow in such an isolated manner ! No wonder 
they rear their heads so loftily in the vain 
endeavour to show themselves. They are so 
comically situated, to my mind, that I cannot 
refrain from a smile at their expense.' 

*Just so! I, too, experienced like senti- 
ments when I first saw them/ 

^ Have you any idea what age they are ?' 

* No, none whatever. Can only say that I've 
heard they grew there before the time of the 
Zulu king, Tshaka.' 
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What species are they ? ' 

* IVe been told they are water-boom. I 
wonder theyVe not long since been destroyed, 
as I understand their timber is a useful material 
to waggon-makers.' 

* So ! Don't you think, though, those stately 
gums of Magwaza Mission Station merit more 
of our attention ? Let's canter on : I long so 
to be beneath their pleasant shade.* 

TT TT W w ^ w IF 

* Then you won't marry me after all ? ' queried 
juffvrouw Bleu, as they rode along the Untu- 
meni Heights a day or so later. 

* No ; not if I know it — as the saying goes.' 

* And why not, pray, after all my self-sacrifice 
— my— I mean the discomforts and incon- 
venience I have put myself to on your behalf, 
out of sheer love for you, and thinking you 
reciprocated that love ? ' 

* Bless you ! I always reciprocate love ; take 
what I can get, and am thankful ; but I never 
accept a pig in a poke.' 

*What! Dare you liken me to a pig? 
What next will you be calling me, I wonder ? 
Ugh ! Man is devil incarnate. Will aye play 
fast and loose with frail woman, to cast her 
adrift without the slightest compunction, when 
the caprice suits. Hark, though, what's that 
noise ? ' 

* A clapping of hands and singing — evidently 
by natives.' 
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'A native marriage ceremony, no doubt. 
rU hie me thereto to view the pleasure of 
another in that of which I am cheated. You 
may accompany me, or not, as you choose. I 
can easily reach Eshowe alone, for there it is 
visible in the distance.' 

* Most certainly I will accompany you ; for 
have I not promised to see you safely to your 
journey's end ? ' 

•iF W 'T^ 'fr It *r w 

'So-ho! At least, heigh-ho! says Anthony 
Roley. Did I not tell you a day or two ago 
that ** Froggy" — that's myself; for Tm more 
French than anything else — would a-wooing 

go?' 

It was juffvrouw, a/zas m'm'selle, a/zas de 
schoelmeisje, who spoke and addressed de 
heer Door, at the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony, for such it was. 

'Yes. Still, I cannot understand why you 
appear so pleased at having made the state- 
ment.' 

'Simply because I've done my wooing, and 
am engaged to be married at an early date.' 

* To whom, pray ? ' 

* The present bridegroom's brother.' 
'Well, you beat creation for despatch. Do 

you really mean it ? ' 

'Yes. Shall I introduce you ? ' 

*No, thank you, I'd rather not make his 
acquaintance. Thought I should have had the 
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pleasure of your company — in spite of your 
shrewishness — for some days to come. But 'tis 
always the way with woman, fickle woman ! ' 

* Thank you, you're highly complimentary, I 
must say. Still, I think in this instance the 
adage of the biter being bit would be more 
applicable, don't you ? Eve had her day ; 'tis 
Adam always bites the apple first nowadays 
— or tries to — eh ? ' 

* Dag, juffvrouw ! Hoe getrouwd, lang be- 
rouwd.'^ 

' Don't forget to send the boys with my 
things from Eshowe here ; nor to return the 
horse by them to tante Elsje ! Ta-ta ! ' 

On their arrival at the kraal, juffvrouw Bleu 
had petulantly left de heer Door, and, with 
some of the women of the kraal, entered the 
isigodhlo ;^ had noted their fat, indolent, con- 
tented and cheerful-looking faces — for the 
special occasion ; and there and then made up 
her mind to become one of their number, pro- 
vided the kraal-owner had no objection. He 
was summoned, momentarily, from the as- 
sembly outside : was duly informed she was 
an orphan, and had no relatives in South 
Africa — having come from beyond the sea — 
etc., and wished to marry him. He demurred : 
but stated a brother of his from Natal would 
doubtless consent to the alliance. The brother, 

^ * Hastily married, long regretted.' 
2 Women's enclosure : harem. 
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then being summoned, readily acquiesced, and 
so the matter ended. 

De heer Door pocketed what remained of 
the thirty pounds given him by tante Elsje to 
pay expenses ; sold his horse, went on the 
'racket,' and came to an untimely end. 

Oom Dolf, moreover, is no more, having 
been brutally murdered by certain natives, 
who, doubtless,' owed him a grudge for trying 
to balance his accounts at their expense — all 
owing, it is surmised, to the dishonesty of tante 
Elsje. 
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Nearly everyone has heard of the tyrant Zulu 
King Tshaka (spitter) and his wicked ways ; 
but seldom is he accredited with having per- 
formed any good or generous act, though the 
following redounds to his honour. 

Superstition had brought about the institution 
of the ridiculous custom of landula, which 
demands that anyone — friend or stranger — 
must first be denied anything asked for, such 
as a pinch of snuff, some food, a drink of Kafir 
beer, etc. ; after which denial — or, in other 
words, lying refusal — his or her request may 
be granted. This practice, in the native mind, 
did away with all liability on the part of the 
giver to be charged with evil-doing should 
the recipient, after partaking of whatever was 
given, be stricken with a headache, pain in 
the stomach or other ailment. 

The fertile brain of Tschaka suggested that 
he should set about to satisfy himself as to 
whether this custom was properly adhered to 
or not. 

To such end he enlisted the services of a 
couple of his wiliest henchmen^ — Kotamate 
(lick-spittle) and Isolibi (evil eye) — and gave 
them certain of his best cattle, telling them 
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to proceed forthwith throughout the length 
and breadth of his kingdom, driving these 
cattle before them. They were to ask every- 
one they met for something or another, and 
the cattle were to be made a present to the 
first person who gave them what they requested 
without first observing the landula custom. 
In the event of the custom being rigidly adhered 
to, the cattle were ultimately to become their 
property and be equally divided between them. 
Finally, they were duly threatened with torture 
and death should they * let the cat out of the 
bag ' as regards the undertaking. 

*Bayete!'^ replied the sycophants, on being 
informed of their mission, though at first 
inwardly inclined to wish the potentate at the 
'back of beyont' for sending them forth on 
what they considered but a fool's errand. 

No sooner had they left the precincts of the 
royal kraal, however, than Kotamate remarked 
to his companion : * Rest assured, brother, we 
shall possess these cattle. We need but let it 
be known we are messengers of the king and 
man, woman and child who has any under- 
standing will landula whatever we may ask for.* 

* Ay ! * replied Isolibi, with a knowing wink, 
* the king has not so much wit as I gave him 

^ A terai of salutation due only to the king or supreme 
niler among the Zulus of old, meaning, *Let them be 
brought!' — />., the enemies of his majesty and state — *to 
confusion, destruction,' etc. — understood. 
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credit for. He thinks to make fools of us and 
prove himself infallible in wisdom. In short, 
he thinks to err human in all but himself He 
imagines we err in believing the cattle will fall 
to oar lot, though we did not tell him so ; and 
is of opinion the landula edict is certain to be 
held in contempt by some errant person or 
other in the realm. Thus he hopes to become 
his own court-jester at our expense.' 

So assured and confiding in each other they 
proceeded on their way. 

They had not gone far when they met 
several young men carrying wattles to build 
a kraal. 

* We see ye, brethren ! ' they said to the 
wattle- bearers — quite forgetting their native 
etiquette of asking one or two other questions 
before proffering such salutation — so eager 
were they to finish their mission and return 
home the proud possessors of the fine, fat, 
sleek-coated cattle they drove before them. 

* Yes, we see ye,' replied the wattle-bearers. 
* Ye appear to be in great haste. Whither are 
ye bound ? Such fine cattle should not be 
driven so fast. One would say they were the 
king's, judging from their appearance, were it 
not well known nothing is stolen in Zululand.'^ 

* They are indeed the king's,' said Kota- 
mate; *we are merely driving them to the 

^ A true and praiseworthy Zulu aphorism until within 
recent years. 
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Umzimkulu, But oblige my nostrils with a 
little snuff, please, will you ? ' 

*Oh, I am sorry I possess none,' said each 
young man in turn, though each one carried 
a horn snuff-box either suspended in the slit 
in the lobe of his ear, or by a cord of sinew 
round his neck. 

* But how is it you all say you have no snuff 
when each of you possess a snuff-box ? ' queried 
Isolibi. 

* Because of the landula custom,* ejacu- 
lated the wattle-bearers almost simultaneously. 
* Were it not ye had told us ye were from the 
king,' added the eldest, 'and by your speech 
we know you to be of our nation, we would 
hardly believe you to be Zulus in asking such 
a question. Let me see, though. Perhaps by 
scraping my snuff-box I may be able to provide 
ye with some snuff. If not I, the others may.' 

Thereupon they all sat down. Several of 
the wattle-bearers poured snuff from their boxes 
into the palms of their left hands and held out 
the same to the king's messengers, courteously 
turning aside their faces,^ not to appear in 
the least concerned as to the quantity taken 
therefrom. 

A lively conversation ensued as to the desti- 
nation of either party — the king's messengers 
of course lying * for all they were worth ' — the 
cattle browsing by the roadside attracting not 

^ An item of native etiquette. 
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a little attention and greater comment than 
anything else. 

Snuff and leave-taking over, each party pro- 
ceeded on its way. Isolibi, conscience-struck 
at the snub he had received, remarked to 
Kotamate that they should be a little more 
discreet in the way they comported themselves, 
lest evil reports got to the king's ears regarding 
their behaviour, while Kotamate abstracteclly 
replied that he was of opinion the king would 
never permit the person who dared to forbear 
from landula to possess his cattle, but would 
assuredly find a cause to do away with him or 
her forthwith, and take them back. 

Isolibi agreed, and added, ' But we can by no 
just right or title be deprived of them if we 
return with them after such a long journey as 
we are undertaking. The king has promised 
them to us in the event of the landula custom 
remaining unbrol^ien. He maketh great whom 
he liketh ; the poor rich, the rich poor ; killeth 
whom he chooseth ; feedeth the vultures and 
crows with his subjects, if the former skirl or 
caw as they pass over his kraal ; fighteth to 
conquer and subject others to his rule ; 
deemeth he is able to stop the ebb and flow of 
the ocean ; studieth anatomy in a most intelli- 
gent though cruel manner,^ yet, with all his 

^ Tshaka, among other atrocities, caused enceinte women 
to be killed to ascertain the various stages of the fxtus in 
their wombs. 
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faults and failings, I feel certain he hath some 
good quality. Hullo ! here comes an old 
woman ; let's sit down and wait her approach. 
Just leave her to me.* 

* Whither goest thou, mother ? * 

* To the king's kraal, my children. A head- 
man of the Great One {i.e.y king), envious of 
my son's herd, has accused him of being an 
evil-doer ; and I go to solicit the king on his 
behalf, in hope that the pleading of an aged 
and almost infirm woman and mother may have 
a salutary effect in his Eminence's decision as 
to whether my son shall live or die.' 

* Oh ! we see you, mother. Can you oblige us 
with a pinch of snuff? ' 

* I am sorry, my children, but I have not any.' 

* But what is that suspended to your girdle ? 
Do our eyes deceive us ? Surely it is a snuff- 
box?' 

''Pon my word, so it is, my children! On 
my leaving home in haste I thought I had' left 
it behind ; still, as it is, there's nothing in it' 

* But scrape it out, mother, and see. We 
are of the king's kraal. These are his cattle 
we are driving. You need only let him know 
you met us and treated us to snuff upon our 
persistent request ; and inform him of how, in 
your haste, you at first imagined you had left 
your snuff-box at home and could not gratify 
our nostrils with a pinch of the brain-reviver, 
and doubtless all will go well with your suit.' 
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* By the king, there appears to be snuff in 
my box after all, my children! Hold forth 
your hands that I may pour it forth for ye and 
be gone upon my errand. *Tis fortunate I am 
a woman and need not consequently tender you 
it from my own hand,i for I cannot brook 
further delay. Fare ye well ! * 

* What think you, brother Kotamate, of my 
parley with the old hag ? Won't the king 
smile if she retails the incident of her absent- 
mindedness to him, and he observes, as I— and 
you, no doubt — did, that to have left her snuff- 
box behind she must have gone naked to inter- 
view him, seeing it was so very securely attached 
to her skin petticoat — the only garment she 
possessed ! ' 

* True, Isolibi ; but you must bear in mind 
the poor old simpleton was too perturbed in 
spirit on account of her son's safety to comment 
even upon our well-conditioned cattle. Let's 
be moving.' 

The sun had passed the zenith, and the 
king's messengers, feeling hungry, though elated 
at the tenacity with which all travellers they 
had met during the forenoon adhered to 
landula, went out of their way to a kraal hard 
by. They were eyed all over by the owner, 
questioned as to whence they came, where they 
were going, where they had come by the fine 

1 Seldom, if ever, will a Zulu man take a pinch of snufF 
from a woman's hand. 
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cattle they were driving, and were finally asked 
to sit down. Then, — 

* I see ye, men ? ' queried the kraal-owner. 

* Yes, and we see you, father. We are dead 
from lack of food. Can you oblige us with a 
morsel to eat ? ' 

* There's not the least bit of food, I can 
assure ye, in my kraal to give ye, men. A 
murrain, too, has killed all my stock, so I can- 
not kill for ye even. Hi ! there. Locust (to a 
boy looking shyly through the kraal gate), go 
and see where the cattle are, and let me know 
how the fat queen-cow is. There are mes- 
sengers of the king here. Take their cattle 
into your charge also, my boy. They are 
hungered. I cry for them, but have nothing — 
nothing to kill for them. Oh, to think that I 
am such a poor man ! * Then, turning abruptly 
to Isolibi, * Can you help my nostrils ? ' 

* Very sorry, father, I can't. I hardly know 
what snuff is like, 'tis so long since I have 
inhaled any. My box here,' fingering it in- 
differently, ' is empty. Perhaps my brother 
will oblige us ? ' 

* I've not a particle left,' grunts Kotamate, 
busily sniffing at a goodly pinch he has helped 
himself to while his companions were speaking. 

*Get out with you, you lie!' unceremoni- 
ously remarks Isolibi. 'Scrape out your box 
and let us see ! ' 

' There ! ' turning the unstoppered box upside 
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down, and tapping it with gentle ardour on the 
bottom, * Are you satisfied now ? ' asks Kota- 
mate. 

* No, scrape it inside with this thorn. Do 
you think I was born yesterday? Do I not 
know that a man, when he has made his snuff, 
moistens his box inside, puts the snuff therein, 
and presses it down, so that it may not take 
much room, may not get too dry, and may not 
pour forth too freely when being served to 
another ? * 

* You vex me ! You inform against me ! 
You're a highway robber ! Take the box and 
scrape for yourself and our host, but do not 
scrape too deep.' 

So does the custom of landula affect one 
and all, from the highest to the lowest in the 
land, unto the present day. It is almost need- 
less to remark that the boy Locust shortly 
afterwards appeared again upon the scene, and 
informed the kraal-owner, his father, that the 
cattle were without the gate ; that the queen- 
cow looked well, and that he had no doubt she 
would supply the kraal with plenty of fat to 
grease his mother's petticoats and the persons 
of all inmates generally, to save them from the 
malignant influence of the cold in winter. 

To all which the kraal-owner immediately 
replies, * But I cannot think of killing her, the 
only beast I possess.' The boy is accordingly 
told to go and herd the cattle again, and to 
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keep them near the kraal, lest they stray into 
the cornfields. 

It will be remarked that all this time the 
king's messengers have never been offered bite 
or sup. Certain women and children have 
been sitting the while on one side of the kraal, 
the former preparing messes of pottage, boiled 
sweet potatoes, unleavened bread of Indian 
corn, etc., and the children making mud-pies, 
chewing sweet reed, and generally worrying 
about as only children can do. 

Suddenly the kraal-owner appears to re- 
member he has visitors, and leisurely calls to a 
little girl of about six or seven years of age to 
come to him. She as leisurely approaches, and 
stands about twenty feet from him, first on one 
foot then on the other, with downcast head and 
finger to mouth, as if about to be punished for 
some offence or other. 

Mine host is by this time busy discussing 
the dire effects of the recent murrain, which he 
avers destroyed all his stock year before last, 
and adds that to the locust plague some years 
before he attributes the murrain in question 
and the fact of his son, the herd boy, being 
called Locust. Then he notices the little girl 
has answered his summons ; tells her to come 
closer, addressing her as Measles ; bids her 
inform her mother he is hungry and would beg 
some food of her. 

Away trots Miss Measles and delivers the 
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message to her mother. The mother dubs her 
lord and master a nuisance, but nevertheless 
proceeds to a hut close by and brings forth a 
huge black earthenware pot of Kafir beer. 
This she carries too and places before him, 
stares at his visitors, leisurely walks off without 
saying a word, to return shortly with a small 
drinking-bowl and a small hand-strainer or 
sieve. With the latter she skims off all the 
froth from the seething bowl of beer, then fills 
the drinking-bowl therefrom, kneels down and 
drinks from the latter, lifting it with both hands 
to her mouth, and finally places it before her 
lord and master. Next she turns and stares 
again at the visitors, asks where they came 
from, where they are going, and concludes by 
saying, * I see ye, men.' The visitors assent 
with, * Yes, mother, we see you.' She asks for 
some snuff, is told neither of them have any, 
yet ultimately has some poured into her hand, 
makes some pleasant remark in the way of 
thanks, and moves away to enjoy the 'brain- 
reviver * with her female companions. 

Meanwhile the kraal-owner has had a good 
drink, so hands the bowl to Isolibi, who so 
valiantly argued the snuff question with Kota- 
mate for his nostrils' sake. 

Kotamate has it handed to him in turn, and 
returns it to their host. The hostess is sum- 
moned again, and is told to bring a calabash 
ladle, with which mine host may ladle the 
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beverage forth himself into the drinking- 
bowl. 

After the three men have drunk about five gal- 
lons of beer between them their host produces a 
hubble-bubble smoke-horn (or Zulu hookha) and 
some Indian hemp {cannabis), and the trio smoke, 
cough and spit themselves into a jovial state. 

The hookha is then put by, and the visitors 
are invited forth to see the cattle. They do 
not express the least surprise to find their host 
the proud possessor of about fifty head of fine- 
looking cattle with which those they brought 
with them are intermixed. They follow him 
hither and thither in and about the herd, extol 
his cattle, while he extols those they brought 
with them, and each makes pretty speeches the 
one to the other. 

Suddenly the kraal-owner points to a lovely- 
looking cow, simply rolling with fat, and re- 
marks, — 

* Do you see that beast, men ? That is the 
queen-cow of which you have heard me make 
mention. I cannot allow the messengers of 
the king to lie down hungry to sleep. Ye 
shall eat of that. I am sorry it is but a calf, 
still it is all I possess. These are not my 
cattle. They belong to my neighbours. They 
have placed them in my charge, and I am pleased 
to have them for their milk for my children's 
sake. I have ten wives and thirty children to 
maintain. I am a poor, very poor man/ 
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By this time several natives from adjoining 
kraals had appeared on the scene as if by 
magic The truth is Locust has read his 
father's thoughts aright with regard to the 
queen-cow, and has let it be known that a few 
willing hands would be required that evening 
to prepare a feast for certain messengers of the 
king. Hence the magical appearance of these 
human vultures. 

An order is straightway given ; the queen - 
cow, with a few companions, is driven into the 
cattle kraal, within the outer kraal. A young 
man steps forward with an assagai, sharpens 
the point on a handy stone, and forthwith pro- 
ceeds to stab the poor beast to the heart. It 
rushes wildly round and round a few times, 
bleeding internally — stands, falls and expires. 
It is then and there skinned, and the blood is 
all carefully dipped out of the carcase to be 
boiled along with the chopped-up liver, spleen, 
kidneys, etc., and made into a sanguinary 
pottage. 

The evening is thereafter spent in eating 
and drinking, drinking and eating, singing, 
smoking hemp and extolling the praises of the 
patron of the feast. 

With the lark all those concerned are up and 
about, and feasting and drinking continue till 
no beer is left. Then, and only then, do the 
king's messengers pay their adieux to their 
host, and with a large piece of beef hung over 
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their shoulders on a knob-kerrie, depart on 
their peculiar — though to them pleasing — 
errand, to wit, seeking that which is not ex- 
pected to be found, and receiving that which . 
they well know will be accorded them where- 
ever they go, namely, the best of hospitality. 

In such manner did day after day and night 
after night pass, until they began to be heartily 
sick of their mission. 

The splendid cattle with which they set out 
began to show signs of poverty — staring coats 
and sunken flanks. The messengers them- 
selves, in lieu of growing fat on the hospitality 
accorded them, grew thinner and thinner. Yet 
they could not depart from the king's order 
that they were to proceed throughout the 
length and breadth of his kingdom, stopping 
only to ask something of each person they met 
on their way, and calling at every kraal, if 
need be, to entrap someone into breaking the 
landula custom, which the king, in his over- 
weening opinion of his sagacity, would not 
credit as being generally recognised throughout 
his whole realm, in spite of the fact that he 
knew himself to be very much feared by his 
subjects. 

Everything in this world, however, has an 
ending as well as a beginning. The king was 
informed by natives from all parts of the country 
that there were two demented subjects of his, 
who said they were his messengers, roving 
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aimlessly about as mendicants, begging a pinch 
of snuff here, a sip of water there, as if they 
could not get water for themselves without 
troubling others. A drink of beer at one place, 
some food at another, and so on and so on. 
They were stated to have a nice little drove of 
cattle with them, which, like themselves, were 
become very thin and emaciated. Still they 
persisted in travelling on, on, on, ceaselessly, 
instead of settling down as any sensible folk 
would do. The general opinion was that they 
should be put to death unless they consented 
to settle down. To this end it was even sug- 
gested to the king that he would become the 
possessor of their cattle forthwith. He only 
laughed, however, and remarked that they 
might go on as they were doing for ever, so 
long as they did no wrong, adding that all the 
cattle in the country were his, so he need not 
wish for more. 

Thus day after day, week after week, and 
month after month passed by. At length the 
poor, miserable wanderers cursed the day on 
which they set out, so full of hope and expec- 
tation of gain, at the expense of others, from 
whom they reckoned to get all they could 
possibly wish for, and yet treat as their laugh- 
ing-stock then and hereafter. How they 
wished they could return the cattle to the king 
and proceed to their homes. But let us hasten 
this pitiful penance to a close. 
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After wandering about for a year or more, 
who should the subjects of this narrative meet 
but a beautiful-eyed, copper-coloured, bewitch- 
ing native maiden of seventeen or eighteen 
summers, with an even set of snow-white teeth, 
a sweet, silvery laugh, engagjing manner, and 
the figure of the renowned Venus. She carried 
upon her head, without support, save the poise 
of her body, a large earthenware pot of water, 
which, with difficulty, she had placed there. 

'Child of the king, you of the inner circle, 
who lighten this realm as the sun lighteneth 
the whole earth, we crave a drink from you,' 
said Kotamate, with the greatest suavity. 

'Certainly, water is free to all the king's 
subjects, so drink, father, drink, and you, too, 
father,' looking inquiringly towards Isolibi, 
whom distress of mind and body had turned 
to a craven misanthropist. Kneeling down to 
avoid the arduous task of removing the heavy 
vessel from her head, she reiterated, ' Drink, 
both of you, my fathers ; I cannot refrain from 
showing you an unusual kindness, you both 
look so tired, worn-out and ill.' 

Both men drank freely of the water and 
thanked her profusely. She arose, bade them 
farewell and left them. 

* Such is not a sufficient test, in my opinion, 
of that maiden's self-will,' said Kotamate to his 
companion. * Come, let's follow her to her home 
and make further demand upon her good-nature/ 
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*I agree/ said Isolibi. 'Anything to be rid 
of these cattle and return home. She is young 
and good, and can afford to die if she sets at 
naught the custom of the nation — the edict of 
the king/ 

So saying, he urged the cattle forward, 
bidding Kotamate to hasten his movements 
also. 

On arriving at the kraal, they entered and 
sat down within the shade of the outer palisade 
and waited. From the upper part of the kraal 
were wafted to them, by a slight breeze, the 
following words of an impromptu native 
song : — 

* I would I knew the reason why 
Those poor old men look fit to die ; 
I cannot think of them but cry, 
Oh, dear, oh, dearie me ! ' 

With tearful eyes the maiden songstress 
issued from the hut in which she had placed 
the vessel of water ; but on noticing her 
widowed mother approaching the kraal with 
some spinach and a pumpkin for their frugal 
mid-day meal, she hastily wiped away her 
tears and ran to the kraal entrance to welcome 
her and inform her that she had yet to fetch 
some wood. 

Imagine her surprise, on coming suddenly 
round the inner enclosure of the kraal, to find 
the *poor old men' seated just within the 
entrance* 
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* Oh, dear one/ ejaculated Isolibi, * can 
you oblige a poor man with a pinch of 
snuff?' 

* No, my child, don't,' cautioned the girls 
mother, who just then came upon the scene, 
had overheard the request, and noticed her 
daughter in the act of complying without at 
first refusing. * Would you die the death of a 
dog, by order of the king, who is sure to learn 
of your too generous and overt act of dis- 
obedience to law and custom ? ' 

* I do not fear, mother, and rejoice in the fact 
that you are present to testify thereto. Would 
you have my heart die within me out of pity 
for these two poor old men, for whose sake I 
would willingly die?' Then turning to the 
messenger, she continued, * Hold forth your 
hand, father. I adjure you, likewise, to bear 
witness to what I have said, and to protect my 
poor mother when I am dead and gone, if so be 
it pleaseth the king to kill me for ministering 
to the wants of his needy subjects.* Saying 
this, she poured forth a liberal supply of snuff 
into the palm of Isolibi's left hand, stretched 
eagerly forth to receive same. But no sooner 
was he served than, springing up, he threw 
away the lot, rushed from the kraal, calling 
upon Kotamate to follow him, and leapt about 
as a brave, brandishing his assagai and small 
shield, extolling the praises and virtues of the 
modest maiden who had, so to speak, sacrificed 
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herself to gratify them and her own noble and 
unselfish inclinations, and who, heedless of re- 
sults, had hurriedly disappeared behind the 
knoll on which the kraal stood in search of 
firewood, while her mother, entering the kraal, 
had placed herself in a kneeling position and 
;iven way to wailing and lamentation, beating 
ler breasts and head with her hands, and 
swaying her body to and fro in her agony of 
mind at the idea that her daughter was, to all 
intents and purposes, dead to her. 

From her dirge the poor frantic mother was 
aroused by the rumbling of the ground and 
clatter of the horns of the cattle the visitors 
drove with uncermonious haste into the inner 
enclosure of the kraal, shouting, 'Mother, 
mother, rejoice! the king's cattle belong to 
your daughter. Long may she live ; may her 
children be as the grass upon the hills ; may 
neither she nor they ever want for anything ; 
nor you, oh, mother of Nombuso (happiness) as 
you call her. She is indeed a true source of 
happiness to us, to you, to the nation at large, 
though you may not think so. Ah, here she 
comes, queen among women, light of our life ! 
Let a huge vessel be placed upon the hearth, 
fire be made, and water boiled against a feast 
in honour of our queen ! ' 

So ejaculating, the excited and almost 
frenzied henchmen of the king forthwith did 
assagai a beast, and began preparations for a 
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feast. Not a word was said about inviting 
guests; nevertheless, such appeared like vul- 
tures upon the scene before nightfall. 

The following day the messengers departed, 
gladly leaving the cattle behind, and proceeded 
without delay to the king's kraal, where they 
entertained his dusky Majesty with a detailed 
and graphic description of their journeying. 
The king listened, smiled, laughed outright at 
times, and then suddenly became pensive and 
gloomy as they narrated to him the particulars 
of the disposal of his cattle. 

* No Zulu woman or girl can be possessor of 
cattle or property, save her wearing and sleep- 
ing apparel,' he shouted out in stentorian tones. 
'Am I to be duped in this way? Go, fetch this 
girl and her mother to me, that I may dispose 
of them and my cattle as I deem fit. In truth, 
the girl showed wit in stating that water is the 
gift of the Creator to all people alike, and need 
not be asked of another ; and, therefore, that 
the custom of landula being extended to it 
is absurd. Nevertheless, I cannot allow my 
subjects to treat the edicts of my ancestors or 
myself with contempt, especially the women 
folk. Is it not they who give birth to the dogs 
that fight for, defend and protect me? Are 
those dogs to become sneakish, disobedient 
curs? No, never, I say! Go, bring the 
wench hither, that she may receive her deserts 
in my presence.' 
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Brief was the delay in bringing the girl and 
her mother before the tyrant. 

* The mother first beheld with sad survey ; 
She rent her tresses, venerably grey. 
With piercing shrieks her bitter fate she moans, 
^Vhile the sad daughter answers groans with groans ; 
Tears after tears their mournful cheeks overflow, 
And the whole gathering wears one face of woe.' 

Tshaka alone appeared unmoved, though the 
poor widow and her daughter threw themselves 
prone before him as he came forth from the 
gate of the royal kraal on hearing their cries of 
distress. The mother besought him to take 
her life but to spare that of her daughter-— 
so young, so philanthropically innocent of any 
express intent to treat the decrees of his fore- 
bears or himself with disrespect ; while the 
daughter besought him to the contrary. Not 
a word did he utter, but stood before and 
above them motionless as a statue, glaring first 
at the one, then at the other. Suddenly 
the muscles of his face became convulsed, he 
threw up his arms and fell backwards in a fit. 
A great commotion ensued; there was a general 
cry for water. Certain attendants rushed off to 
fetch such ; others raised the king's prostrate 
form to a sitting position, facing his would-be 
victims, while the majority of those present 
shouted, * Let the evil-doers be killed for be- 
witching our king; let them be killed forth- 
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with ! ' Yet others said, * Nay, let the king 
himself mete out their punishment to them 
when he recovers ! * 

In the midst of all this outcry and hubbub the 
fallen monarch limply sat frothing and bleeding 
at the mouth and breathing heavily. Water 
had been brought, but one and all feared to 
sprinkle any upon his brow, dreading his dis- 
pleasure. Slowly he came to and feebly called 
for the cooling fluid, which was given him. 
He rinsed out his mouth, drank a small quan- 
tity, then, in a dazed condition, stretched forth 
his hand and took up an ivory snuff-box which 
lay close to him upon the ground, helped him- 
self to its contents, dropped it in his lap, and, 
by force of habit, commenced to snuff — to * re- 
fresh his brain ' as the natives say. 

This done, he suddenly perceived the woman 
and girl still lying motionless and prone before 
him, as if dead. Memory returned. He bade 
certain attendants to assist him to rise, and as 
they did so, the ivory snuff-box, falling to the 
ground, attracted his attention. Not far from 
it lay a broken beadwork necklet from which it 
appeared to have been detached. The king 
asked how the box had come to be upon his 
person, and was told he had picked it up and 
taken snuff therefrom. 

' Which snuff has brought me back to life, I 
ween,' remarked His Majesty, with an uncus- 
tomary smile. * To whom belongs the box ? * 
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' We know not, sire, unless to one of those, 
your enemies, before you on the ground* 

'What! darest ye tell me so, ye traitors? 
Hence, from out my sight!' and he waved 
them away. Then, seating himself before 
the prostrate couple, he bade them look up, 
and inquired of them to whom the article 
belonged. 

* To me, O Great One,' instantly replied 
Nombuso. 

'And pray, what brought ye hither?' in- 
differently inquired the king. 

* Your liege's messengers, to atone with our 
lives to Your Majesty because I helped one of 
them. Your Highness's subjects, to some snuff 
from that box without first observing the 
custom of landula. I pray you, father of us 
all, to spare my mother though you kill me, 
for I disobeyed her and heeded not her warning 
at the time.' 

* It is not in my power to know if the spirits 
of my ancestors did or did not influence your 
tender young heart to defy me,' replied Tshaka, 
* or whether, solely animated with goodwill to- 
wards your fellow-being, you acted as you have 
done ; but know this, thou canst not own the 
cattle given thee, sweet maid, without thou'rt 
married. It is / can take or give, or give or 
take. Take that' — pointing to the snuff-box 
and necklet — 'therefore, which is thine. I 
give you and your mother liberty to return 
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home. Perchance well meet again, when you 
may give and I may take.' 

In conclusion, it may be stated that, some 
time after this little incident, Tshaka took 
Nombuso as one of his numerous wives, and 
thus she in truth came to be of 'the inner 
circle ' ; and an edict was issued that when 
anyone asked for water in future, the landula 
custom need not be recognised, which order 
holds good to the present day. Snuff, not 
being a natural production, could not be totally 
exempted, however, though the custom is not 
so rigidly adhered to in the event of a pinch 
thereof being solicited as in the case of beer 
and food being asked for. 
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A STORY OF ZULU FOLK-LORE 

Acts of chivalry and stories of love and devo- 
tion are to be heard of in all lands and among 
all nations, but seldom do we learn of a more 
heroic venture than the following, which we 
would fain depict with the pen of a poet rather 
than in plain prose. 

Hard by St Lucia Bay, on the south side 
thereof, and situated within the location of the 
chief Dhlemudhlemu,^ in the lower Umfolozi 
district of the province of Zululand, Natal, may 
be seen from a great distance on all sides round 
a conical peak or hillock of sand, partly over- 
grown by bush, with a portion of its apex de- 
void of verdure altogether. On its western 
side and inland from the sea may be seen a 
steep, wind-swept, sloping stretch of sand pro- 
ceeding from its summit to its base, down 
which, in days gone by, the native children of 
those parts did race, roll and toboggan in a 
primitive manner upon the large leaves of the 

^ Pronounced Kwah-bah-hoo. 

2 Pronounced Dhlay-moo-dhlay-moo, 
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wild and unproductive banana so common in 
that neighbourhood. 

With regard to this conical peak : a strange 
optical illusion is daily to be noted in connec- 
tion with it, when the weather is clear, and 
between the hours of nine and ten in the morn- 
ing — that is, to anyone situated say from forty 
to fifty miles therefrom inland. From sunrise 
till about 9.20 of the clock it is plainly visible 
to the naked eye, after which it suddenly dis- 
appears, and its place to all intents and pur- 
poses knows it no more. Though invisible to 
the naked eye, science, however, assists one to 
see it by the aid of the telescope for some little 
time longer. Science and the telescope are 
finally baffled, and even the Rontgen Rays or 
an electric flash-light would fail to bring it into 
view until the following day. 

It can well be understood that such a pheno- 
menon would never escape the keen-sighted 
and very observant natives. The more intelli- 
gent among them will inform you that the peak 
is hidden by a mist, but will admit they cannot 
understand why the sun's heat should not 
dispel such mist, which they rightly believe 
to be of a different kind to the ordinary ; and, 
finally, innate superstition will assert itself, and 
they, like the common herd, will say, *We 
cannot explain it properly unless perhaps it is 
the place of Bahu.' 

Such a statement at once arouses one s 
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curiosity, and an antiquated and garrulous 
descendant of Ham is asked to gratify such 
by narrating particulars regarding the said 
Bahu, and the why and wherefore of the peak 
being called his 'place/ The following is the 
story, as nearly as possible in his own 
words : — 

* Yes, friend ! Can it be possible that you 
have never heard of Bahu (the skirt, as his 
mother termed him at his birth, because she 
happened to be presented the same day with a 
new skin skirt) ? I can hardly credit it that 
you, who know so much about us, our manners, 
customs, habits and beliefs, and have lived 
among ys for so long, know nothing of him and 
his marvellous doings! You cannot, in such 
case, have heard tell of Nomlingo (the trial), 
daughter of Umala (refuse him), a headman . 
in the Sokula location, who lived not far from 
that peak ? She whose admirers were legion ; 
who caused the handsome, athletic, lion-hearted 
yet modest Bahu to become a hero in spite of 
himself; and whose beauty drove the majority 
of her jealous and ever-increasing suitors to 
commit the most desperate and deplorable acts 
of violence upon their own persons and those 
of others whom they thought more favoured 
than themselves. Silly fools that they were ! 
Had they but duly considered the fact that 
neither she nor her companions of a like 
age had yet received the royal order to truss 
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their hair into a top-knot, they might have 
known the reason of their addresses being 
rejected. Furthermore, the majority of 
these striplings had not fought in battle nor 
dipped their assagais in the blood of an 
adversary. 

* Since the Creation, when the idiotic, goggle- 
eyed, tottering chameleon allowed the sly and 
sprightly salamander to betray us poor mortals 
to death, such a great to-do has never been 
known among our people as that caused by the 
far-reaching fame of Nomlingo's beauty. In 
my opinion, the hoary-headed old chief and 
magician Unhambi (the pilgrim) took dudgeon 
at Nomlingo's father refusing to promise her in 
marriage to him as soon as she was at liberty 
to wed ; so gathering together all the members 
of his tribe, with their cattle, wives and chil- 
dren, wearing apparel and household effects, 
he proceeded to the seashore at a still well- 
defined spot a little to the south of where the 
Umbonhambi (the pilgrim saw fit) Mission 
Station now stands ; and, arrived there, bade 
the waters of the ocean part in twain to admit 
of the exodus of himself and his people to the 
land of the rising sun — which the sea did, in 
obedience to his orders. From that day to 
this nothing more has been heard of the old 
rascal. He it was who, because the children of 
the Umbonhambi section of our people inno- 
cently requested him to cause them to be 
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provided with certain fruit out of season, by 
his magic art, did liberally supply their wants, 
and wilfully cause them all to die because they 
had dared to laugh at his magic passes and 
absurd incantations. The unlooked-for advent 
of the children's mothers, however, on the 
scene, before he had taken his departure there- 
from, and their angry gesticulations and threats 
against his erstwhile favoured person, so dis- 
concerted him and upset his equanimity that he 
forthwith exorcised the evil spirits of death, and 
the children, coming to life again, returned home 
with their parents. 

* But to speak of Bahu. You must know 
that he was a prodigy indeed. He was a 
handsome, athletic, well-formed, clean-looking 
and powerful young fellow, and stood a head 
taller than any other person in the Umtetwa 
(set free) or Umpukunyoni (mouse-bird) dis- 
tricts. Consequently he was the favoured 
suitor of Nomlingo. To sum up some of his 
virtues: — he was not indolent like the rock- 
rabbit, which lost its tail by ordering another 
animal to fetch it when it was created; nor 
vain like the heron, which looks at its reflec- 
tion in a pool of water and says, ** I was good- 
looking ; but I have been spoiled by one thing 
and another." Neither was he vainglorious, 
seeking to thrust himself among the braves of 
a regiment other than his own. Nor was he 
ignoble ; the fire-log did not produce ashes in 
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his case, for he was an honourable son of an 
illustrious father. He threw himself away (as 
we say) if ever man did ; for he entered boldly, 
even fatuously, into the most arduous and 
perilous undertakings. 

* He was passionately fond of hunting, and 
would go forth alone, without companions or 
dogs, and return from the chase always well 
provisioned. At times he would go forth with- 
out assagai or shield, stating his intention to 
procure an elephant, a giraffe, an alligator, or 
other dangerous animal, simply by cunning, 
and as oft returned home in the evening to 
inform the other members of the kraal that at 
such-and-such a spot the following morning 
would be found the animal specified by him 
that day, without a visible wound upon its 
body. On his being asked to explain the 
methods whereby he attained such ends, he, 
after great persuasion, would smilingly remark, 
*''Tis nothing! I merely grind some boiled 
mealies (Indian corn) and make a cake thereof, 
into which, when cool, I insert a good quantity 
of powdered Umkwangu bark. I then place 
the deadly delicacy in the track of the elephants 
early in the forenoon. At mid-day they pro- 
ceed to drink and wash themselves ; the fore- 
most sniffs the savoury-smelling morsel, picks 
it up, casts it in its mouth, swallows it almost 
immediately, and jogs along triumphantly to be 
first at and in the water. No sooner has it 
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quenched its thirst than it begins to feel queer, 
steps out of the water and commences to snort 
in an angry manner ; beats its flanks and 
stomach with its trunk ; lies down and ponders 
thoughtfully a while ; and finally, irritated be- 
yond measure at the inordinate pain in its 
stomach, gets up and trots off screaming, to die 
in the forest, far from its usual haunts, as it 
well knows it will receive rough treatment from 
its companions should it remain with them. A 
giraffe I capture by digging small pitfalls in 
a line where they come to drink, well knowing 
they must spread their forefeet far apart to get 
their mouths to the water. The feet of one or 
another slip into the holes, which are deep 
enough to prevent the animal recovering itself; 
it gives a startled cry, at which its companions 
take fright and trot off, leaving it alone to 
struggle and tire itself out; and ultimately it 
drops its head into the water before it and is 
drowned. Finally, alligators are caught and 
destroyed for me by the elephants when they 
go to drink. As often as not an elephant's 
trunk or leg is seized hold of by an alligator. 
Might asserts itself; the audacious saurian is 
soon lifted bodily out of the water, conveyed 
unceremoniously to the nearest forked tree of 
tractable dimensions, placed upon the ground 
with a foot of the elephant upon its back or 
head ; the fork of the tree is split down by 
the elephant, and, finally, the alligator is dis- 
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Gainfully thrust into this artfully-devised trap 
and left alone to perish. Need I explain 
further?" 

' Steady awhile, though ! I must refresh my 
memory with some snuff as I am an old man. 
You do not snuff, I presume ; so I merely dole 
out for myself the little left in my box.' (Hiff, 
hiff, hiff — iff; hiff — iff — as the thumb and fore- 
finger of the narrator's left hand deliberately 
press his right and left nostril in succession, 
while with the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand he alternately supplies the right and left 
nasal orifice with the sternutatory, and Tsee- 
eek — as a quantity of saliva is spurted from 
between his teeth, and with the back of his 
hand are wiped away certain tears provoked 
by the pungent powder. ) * Ah ! now I '11 
proceed. 

*But of Nomlingo — her charms and her 
virtues — let me say something. It is fitting 
you should know all I can possibly tell about 
two such never-to-be-forgotten mortals. You 
will, I am sure, pardon circumlocution and dalli- 
ance on my part. Nomlingo, too, was tall and 
comely, of copper-coloured hue, with black 
and curly hair, and eloquent eyes black as coal, 
with sweeping lashes crowned. She had a 
finely-shaped head, with small, symmetrical and 
close-set ears, a straight and well-shaped nose, 
a dimpled chin, and cheeks which dimpled when 
she smiled ; a thin and well-curved upper lip ; 
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small, shapely mouth, expressive even though 
closed, and in utterance convincing ; a lovely, 
rounded neck on upright shoulders set, expand- 
ing bosom, graced with breasts superb, a finely- 
fashioned waist, and hips that harmonised with 
shoulders, thighs and gait. An open bead work 
fillet adorned her brow, and lace thereof her 
throat. Beneath her breasts was bound a broad 
beaded girdle, and round her hips another, with 
a lace lapel of beads fringed with "brayed"^ 
fibre. Her ankles, wrists and houghs were 
encircled with numerous rings of brass, iron 
and copper ; while tied across her chest a lovely 
multi-coloured, bead-bespangled mantle hung 
gracefully down her back. 

* A spotless maid she was ; though wooed by 
many, self-contained, not spoilt. Unyieldingly 
upright ; though often sorely tempted, never- 
theless chaste. She lacked not reverence for 
her elders. A foe to pride and indolence, she 
worked like the busy bee or active ant. A 
tender heart was hers. She would not lie, 
much less prevaricate, in spite of all decrees. 
With lavish hand she gave to one and all who 
asked for aught, saying, **Thou knowest our 
custom of landula teacheth patience ; wait 
a while — good fortune may provide." Naught 
would persuade her to do wrong, lest the 
familiar spirits should turn against her and her 

^ Brayed — bruised or pounded (fibre) to separate the 
threads from the vegetable matter [O. Fr.| £reier\, 
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kindred. Death, she averred, would rather be 
her lot than to live wretched with remorse at 
any wrong-doing. She scorned false, hypo- 
critical friendship ; her spirit rebelled against 
such. She would not disparage friend or foe, 
nor pre-judge anyone ; was neither wayward 
nor insolent, but frankly obedient to all just 
dictates of either relative or friend. Though 
many a rival sought to captivate the handsome 
Bahu's heart, no jealousy would she evince, for 
all such passions were beneath her. In truth, 
it may be said, she was but a good spirit 
wrapped in a human form. 

* Time flew apace. At length the royal 
order was issued that all girls of a certain age 
should truss up their hair and be married, that 
the king's subjects might increase and warriors 
not be lacking in the event of war. Nomlingo, 
with many others of her age, was duly adorned 
with a top-knot of trussed hair, embellished 
with red clay. Then came the young braves 
from far and near to request this or that one of 
her father as a wife. The majority, though, 
ran on the appointed day, singing and shouting, 
to Umala s kraal, each to entreat that Nomlingo 
might become his wife, each promising to deliver 
a greater number of cattle as lobola than the 
others. Bahu alone was reserved and sat apart 
from and behind the others with downcast head 
and thoughtful mien, drawing circles upon the 
ground with his finger ; now looking up, then 
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down ; first to the one side of him and then to 
the other. 

*The largest offer made was one hundred 
head of cattle by one Umfisi (the arrogant). 
Umala was satisfied, and well he might be, 
though he did not evince any sign of pleasure 
or acceptance. He was but a petty headman 
after all, and not an hereditary one. He bid 
all the suitors wait until he thought over their 
offers a while, and then hurried off to acquaint 
Nomlingo and her mother of the splendid offer ; 
but found Nomlingo in tears and her mother 
vainly endeavouring to pacify her. 

* " What is it ? What causeth my child to 
cry ? " he said. Nomlingo's mother answered, 
and informed him that Nomlingo had, from 
within the calf-crib in the inner kraal, observed 
and overheard all that had taken place, and 
was distressed to think her father wished her 
to wed the most arrogant and conceited of 
all her suitors, merely because he offered the 
greatest number of cattle in settlement for her. 

***What, then, doth my child wish? How 
would she have me act.'^'* queried Umala. 

* His wife, still speaking for her daughter, 
told him that Nomlingo would rather that she 
were allowed to choose which suitor she pre- 
ferred than thus be bought and sold. He at 
first was disinclined to listen to any such sug- 
gestion ; but, though stubborn as a rule, he had 
a good heart, and taking into consideration 
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Nomlingo's boundless and pathetic grief, he 
bethought him of a ruse to gain his point, not 
having noticed Bahu among the young men 
outside. " Wipe away your tears, then, my 
child," he said, **and come forth. Thou shalt 
choose whom thou wilt ; but remember that 
unless he doth well acquit himself in wrestling, 
throwing the assagai, running, and other feats, 
he shall be no son-in-law of mine." 

* To this Nomlingo readily agreed, stating 
that she had no desire to wed a namby-pamby 
person ill fit to be a husband to any girl, and 
went forth with her father. The young men 
were ordered by the latter to form up in line 
outside the kraal. This they did, while Umala, 
bidding Nomlingo await his return, hurried 
into his hut and brought forth an amulet of 
alligator skin, which he directed her to place 
round the neck of the man she preferred. 
Then forth from the kraal they walked, and to 
Umalas chag^rin- he beheld Bahu amongf the 
rest, at the ri|ht end of the line of men flcing 
them ; Bahu, the admiration of all the girls 
from far and near — Bahu, whom he considered 
a ne'er-do-well, a reckless gadabout — who, 
owing to our custom, he did not know had 
long been courting Nomlingo secretly, like the 
others, not openly as Europeans do, and 
whose commanding stature and physique he 
justly feared would charm her most. 

'Umala halted abruptly; so did Nomlingo, 
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looking intently at the amulet in her hands. 
Then Umala walked leisurely to the extreme 
left of the line, and again stood still. Nom- 
lingo followed suit. Straight before them stood 
the brawny fellow who had offered the hundred 
head of cattle to Umala. 

* ** Now choose, my child, choose whom thou 
wilt, and hand him that which thou boldest in 
thy hands ; the morrow shall decide if he is 
worthy of thee." 

' Thus spoke Umala in clear-sounding tones. 
Then, and only then, did Nomlingo look up at 
and along the row of faces before her ; some 
smiling, others anxious and reserved. She 
stepped forward a pace or two, then stood still. 
Her father remained where he was and smiled 
pleasantly, thinking she was going to select 
Umfisi after all. But turning round, she said, 
** Will you not accompany me, father?" 

* ** Yes, certainly, my child," he cheerily re- 
plied, still vainly imagining she was going to 
select the man of his heart. 

* But alas for his hopes ! No sooner did he 
join her than she walked slowly, though fear- 
lessly, along the line, smiling upon one and all 
as she went, until she came and stood before 
Bahu, looked inquiringly at him, took a step 
backward, glanced along the line to the left 
as if undetermined, then finally stepped for- 
ward to Bahu and tied the amulet around his 
neck. 
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* Umala, much perturbed in spirit, though he 
did not show it, then addressed the young men, 
telling them that he should expect to see them 
all there again at sunrise on the morrow, when 
feats of strength and endurance would settle to 
whom Nomlingo really should belong. After 
which the company dispersed. 

* Let me see, though, some more snuff, I 
think, would be expedient. You must patiently 
await the cooking of the meat ; that is, I mean, 
the conclusion of my narrative. My familiar 
spirit, perchance, has looked after me ; and by 
scraping my empty snuffbox I may yet get a 
little of the stimulant. Old partridges only 
scrape for themselves ; everyone must look 
after his own interests. Well, I never! here 
is quite a liberal supply.' (Hiff — hiff — hiff — iff 
— iff — iff! and a similar performance to that 
already mentioned is enacted.) * I must put 
some by, though, for a future occasion, and 
continue. 

' The following morning, at dawn, the suitors 
arrive. Umala comes forth accompanied by 
Nomlingo, who, resplendent in beadwork, 
stands beside the kraal gate, robed in her 
mantle, and looks anxiously at the lithe 
competitors. With fast-beating heart she 
surveys the noisy throng near which her 
loved one stands in meditation wrapt. She 
trembles at the thought that he, perchance, 
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feels ill and may fail to attain the aspiration of 
her heart. The idea sickens her and she seats 
herself upon the poles beside the gate which 
but recently had cross-barred the latter. 

* Meanwhile Umala addresses the crowd 
cheerily, asking several questions indiscrimin- 
ately, and then remarks, "I see ye,"i and 
squats down. The young men respond with a 
general "Yebo!" or **Hehe!" and do like- 
wise. Umala informs them that he wishes 
them to show their ability and skilfulness in 
wrestling first, and bids those who wish to 
compete to step out from amongst the others. 
Five of the most athletic-looking — including 
Umfisi — at once spring to their feet. Umfisi 
leaps about in a frantic manner and challenges 
anyone to throw him. Finally Bahu rises and 
comes forward like a bashful novice. 

***Ah! here comes the accepted stripling, 
tall and limp as a reed ; let him try ! " shouted 
Umfisi. 

* '* I accept your challenge, but let the others 
strive one with the other first ; then Til wrestle 
with the victor for practice, and lastly with you, 
friend," unthinkingly said Bahu. 

* " Right, right ! " Umfisi exultingly ex- 
claimed. ** Quick — quickly to it, friends ! '* 
addressing the four other competitors. 

* They promptly paired ; the one the other 
throws two out of three. This done, the 

* Equivalent to saying, * How do ye do, gentlemen ? ' 
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victors vie, and all, save one, go under. 
Then Bahu rises, but Umala requests him 
to be seated and tells Nomlingo to bid the 
women of the kraal bring beer. The beer is 
brought ; several pots thereof are consumed ; 
a great debate ensues and large quantities of 
snuff are inhaled, after which more beer is 
imbibed. Then he who wrestled successfully 
calls on Bahu to stand forth, which readily he 
does. The bout is very brief; thrice in quick 
succession Bahu throws his opponent. Near 
by stands Umfisi, who no sooner sees Bahu's 
task accomplished than he challenges him sar- 
castically to do the same with him. Bahu 
smiles, scrapes the perspiration from his face, 
chest, arms and sides with a bone sweat- 
scraper handed to him by an admiring ad- 
versary, and then steps up to Umfisi. Umfisi 
grasps him, and he Umfisi, in a rigid clasp. 
They neck to neck and shoulder to shoulder 
stand; their chins each press hard upon the 
other's back. It is an affair of catch where 
catch one can. Each tries at first to ** break 
the other s back " ; then from side to side they 
sway, and audibly their thews and sinews are 
strained. This grip, then that, they both 
attempt but fail ; their well-oiled bodies, moist 
with perspiration, baulk each such effort on the 
part of both. Their muscles quiver perceptibly 
and their bodies tremble with the exertion. 
Neither the one nor. the other gains any ad- 
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vantage. Suddenly Bahu relaxes his hold and 
falls prone upon the ground, Umfisi staggers 
back. All look in wonderment ; but quick as 
a panther Bahu springs to his feet and grapples 
with his opponent again.; grips him about the 
thigh, lifts him aloft and throws him on his 
back. As nimbly as a monkey Umfisi re- 
bounds to his feet and renews the onslaught. 
Bahu laughs outright and as readily throws 
him again, saying, ** Friend, why didst thou 
not soil thy hands in lieu of thy back alone ? ** 

' Thus did the artful Bahu, by a premeditated 
fall, worst his opponent. 

* Loudly is he applauded. Nomlingo even 
forgets that she is in the company of men and 
claps her hands and shouts, ** Haalaahaalaa." 
Then remembering herself, and having a re- 
gard for her father's feelings, she relapses into 
silence. 

' " Now then, young men, let me see who 
among you is most proficient in throwing the 
assagai," says Umala. 

' Nearly all agree to compete therein. First, 
a round, wild tuber the size of a man's head is 
produced, and with it and their assagais the 
young men proceed to a steep kopje behind 
the kraal, to the top of which each non-com- 
petitor in turn conveys the tuber and rolls it 
down the slope. At a stated spot, to one side 
of, and some little distance from, the course of 
its descent, stands one and then another in 
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succession of the competitors and flings his 
assagai at it as it bounds by. But few stab it 
successfully, though the haft of many an assagai 
grazes it as it passes. Three tries apiece are 
allowed to those few who do strike it fairly, 
among the number being Umfisi and Bahu. 
Umfisi s second throw is successful ; so, too, is 
Bahu's. So with the third both score ; when 
lo! a duiker-buck, aroused and alarmed by 
some wandering dogs of those present, and the 
applause occasioned by the successful marks- 
manship of Umfisi and Bahu, comes rushing 
past the throng. Umfisi sees it first and hurls 
an assagai with wonderful celerity at it, which 
grazes its withers and accelerates its speed. A 
moment later and an assagai thrown by the 
seemingly unerring hand of Bahu strikes it in 
the lungs, and down it falls, to be immediately 
set upon by the dogs in pursuit, which almost 
tear it to pieces. 

* "Ah! what a pity it is it is not a buffalo, 
instead of a duiker," woefully remarks Umala, 
**that we might all eat to satiety and partake of 
more beer and be merry. The sun is getting 
warm, though ! Prepare for a foot-race, my 
friends, to yonder peak ; after which the heat 
of the day may be spent in eating and drinking 
— for I shall provide a beast ; of beer there's 
plenty. Rest and refresh yourselves a while 
until Nomlingo and her mother hie them to 
the spot IVe indicated. When they are 
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arrived there 111 start you. The winner will 
be he who first doth touch Nomlingo." 

* " Right — right ! just so ! " unanimously shout 
a score of voices ; and down they sit to snuff 
and drink and chat. The former, too, TU do. 

* Snuff is indeed a wonderful thing, my 
friend ; its virtues, too, are many. Though 
the peppery powder causes tears to well to 
one's eyes, yet it pleaseth and refresheth one s 
whole being. The pain of toothache from a 
decayed tooth can often be relieved by a pinch 
of it; and a bad abrasion of the skin of the 
feet, shins or hands may be beneficially treated 
therewith. Some of our people, too, will even 
use a grain or two of it medicinally to provoke 
a flow of tears from their eyes to expel any- 
thing hurtful therefrom. But steady! I must 
resume my discourse. 

* After a rather prolonged rest, and when 
the sun was almost half-way to the meridian, 
Umala starts up and remarks that those who 
wish to compete in the foot-race should arrange 
themselves in line before the kraal gate, as his 
daughter and her mother had reached the peak. 
A score or more of the young men promptly 
spring to their feet and place themselves as 
directed. Umala gives the word, and off they 
run with leaps and bounds like hotly-pursued 
buck, dodging round bushes, jumping over 
holes, tumbling into others, disappearing into 
dongas and re-appearing. Onward, still on- 
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ward, they madly rush, regardless of thorns in 
their feet and shins, bruises and slight sprains. 
Ahead of all the rest are Umfisi and Bahu — 
the former discernible by white tails dangling 
from his elbows ; the latter by a large, white 
ostrich plume upon his head. Like ouribi- 
buck, they side by side do speed along the 
course, anon shut out from view midst bush 
and brake to re-appear in never-ceasing 
company until they reach yon wind-swept slope 
of sand. Then Bahu takes the lead, and, like 
the agile and . sure-footed klip-springer-buck 
bounds here, then there, from side to side, 
upon the shifting sand ; yet ever upwards, 
on — on to the goal. Umfisi is left behind, 
blown and dead beat. 

* Alas for Bahu, though ! I wish that he had 
known that all gave up but himself, for, uncon- 
scious of the fact, he ran too desperately, and on 
arrival at the goal merely touched his loved one, 
smiled listlessly and sank down to die at her feet. 

* Nomlingo ran for water ; but in vain she 
bathed his head and called on him to rise. 
Blood flowed from his mouth and nostrils ; it 
was evident he had burst a blood-vessel in his 
lungs, poor fellow! Nomlingo s mother ob- 
served this and fled horrified from the spot ; 
she could not bear to be a witness to her 
daughter s grief. 

* Umala at the kraal, intent on the runners, 
saw the victor fall, and asked those who had 
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remained with him to explain the erratic move- 
ment of the two women. As they looked, 
however, a shimmering, watery haze appeared 
before their eyes, impeding their vision, and 
one and all remarked it was an omen : whether 
for good or bad they could not say. 

' From that day to this that haze has ever 
been apparent when the sun is exactly midway 
between the horizon and the zenith ; and ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser distance one 
may be from the peak, is increased or reduced 
in intensity. Hence we deem it the shroud of 
the spirits to cover Bahu and shut from view 
the distressed Nomlingo, who no sooner found 
that her lover's body became cold and stiff in 
spite of the sun s heat, did with her bare hands 
set about to dig a grave for him where he fell. 

* About mid-day she was found in a frenzied 
state, devoid of almost all her beadwork, which, 
with Bahu, she had wrapped in her mantle, 
busy digging the grave. Nor would she allow 
anyone to approach the spot or render her the 
least assistance, but drove one and all away by 
throwing sand in their faces and telling them to 
be gone. It was useless trying to reason with 
her ; she was demented as regards everything 
save her irremediable sorrow. Her relatives 
and friends deemed it best to leave her alone, 
believing hunger and fatigue would cause her to 
return home; but they were sadly mistaken, 
for, having finished digging the grave, she ten- 
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derly placed Bahu s body therein and filled it 
up. Then she flung herself prone upon it, 
bemoaning her loss, while her mother kept 
vigil in that bush hard by, and listened, far 
into the night, to the miserable and heart- 
broken girls lament, which, I have been told, 
ran much as follows : — 

* *' Alas ! that the handsome bowl is not 
imperishable; that the most treasured vessel 
is aye soon destroyed. Nevertheless, my 
honey-bird shall be provided for. Bahu, my 
poor Bahu! thou didst zealously toil for me, 
therefore will I give not part but the whole of 
my being to thee. Never shall I experience 
the joys of wedlock nor partake of the pleasure 
of a mother in her family : better far to die 
than live a living death. Hope doth not kill, 
'tis said, but hope hath killed thee, Bahu, and 
me too. Thou now art gone, I know not 
whither; yet Til follow thee. If thou hadst 
lived, I , too, had lived ; but thy absence killeth 
me. Oh, ye familiar spirits! why this cruel 
error? why requite good with ill? Yet love 
overcometh all difficulties : poor Bahu — my 
Bahu — fret not, thy virgin-spouse will follow 
thee ! I feel I have been instrumental in thy 
death, therefore I am resolved to live no more. 
'Tis well, I ween, to die in such a cause : I 
gladly seek an end to all my woes. Spirit of 
Death, I bid thee take my life : my heart is 
dark within me, let me die, that I may join him 
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whom I so dearly love. As one already dead, 
L am but naught. Alas, that he in whom I 
placed such confidence — of whom I felt so 
proud — should lie here still and lifeless ! Come, 
Death, relieve me! thou art more welcome a 
thousand times than life. Til gladly part with 
life to hie me to him in the dark future which 
his spirit lightens. All worldly cares and toils 
can not allay the agony that tortures and ex- 
hausts my feeble being. A darkness steals 
over me ; yet dimly do I see my Bahu's spirit 
beckon to me. Ah! how I long to join him. 
Already I take flight and swiftly fly to clasp 
him in my arms : he to clasp me." 

' Thus did Nomlingo rave and lament, until, 
like the glow of an ember of fire, the spark of 
life left her insensible on her loved one's grave. 
The thunder of the surf upon the shore near by 
and the occasional cry of a bush-baby^ alone 
broke the awful silence. Her mother, thinking 
she slept, noiselessly crept forth and gently 
covered her to protect her from the chilly sea 
breeze ; then left her alone to continue her vigil 
till the morning, when, to her horror, she found 
her cold and lifeless. Umala was hastily sum- 
moned, and mother and father sorrowfully 
removed Nomlingo's body from the grave she 
had dug but the day before, and re-opening it, 
placed her beside him for whom she had lived 
and died. 

* A species of marmoset. 
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* Thus ends my sad tale. I need only add 
that I believe the hot sun acted mercifully in 
putting an end to Nomlingo's existence, for I 
feel sure she could never have lived to be 
happy/ 
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Not many years since, while travelling with 
a friend on the Ubombo^ Mountains, in what 
is now North-Eastern Zululand, my attention 
was attracted to a kraal we were passing, by 
the following expressions of lamentations : 
* Maye, maye, mai, mamana ! wo, wo, wei, 
mamanoT^ and other indescribable exclama- 
tions of sorrow, intermingled, strange to say, 
with the clapping of hands, the beating of a 
native drum, and outbursts of laughter. 

* Hullo ! ' remarked my companion, * that's 
evidently a case of indiki ; come, let's have a 
look at the patient and listen to the spiritual 
prophecies to be divulged/ 

I had often heard tsilk of this endemic, of its 
similarity to chorea or St Vitus's dance, and 
the superstition pertaining thereto, but had 
never yet witnessed a case, so readily agreed 
to his proposal. 

On our arrival at the kraal, there, sure 
enough, was the invalid — a well-developed girl 
of about eighteen summers — seated in the 

* Pronounced Egn-de-kg. * 06-bawm-baw. ^ 

8 Pronounced Ml-yS, ml-y5, mI-€, ma-ma-na I Wo, wo, 
wa-€, mS-m£l-n5 1 
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midst of a mixed company of men, women and 
children, who were so busily employed in 
making all the possible racket they could that 
they did not notice our presence. It was 
impossible to judge whether the girl was 
good-looking or not, the hysterical and nervous 
disorder apparently having thrown her into a 
violently-agitated state and horribly distorted 
her features, causing not only irregular muscular 
movements thereof, but of her whole body. 
Involuntary action of the voluntary muscles 
caused her to wriggle and twist about in a 
most ludicrous manner, though seated plump 
upon the ground. Seemingly all voluntary 
influence compelling the hands to such and 
such an act was retarded by an additional 
involuntary impulse. Thus the hands were 
raised and placed palm to palm as if the patient 
was about to resort to prayer. The next 
moment, however, they were frantically rubbed 
together, perpendicularly, as though she were 
busily engaged lathering them with invisible 
soap. Then they were suddenly clenched and 
battered together ; to be as speedily flung out 
at arm's length from the shoulders and whirled 
round and round, as at calisthenics. Next, 
they were rapidly hurled against her chest with 
loud resounding thumps ; then she pummelled 
her head unmercifully; slapped her face soundly; 
and pulled and twisted her fingers till seemingly 
all their joints cracked. Her elbows ^ere 
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flapped against her sides ; first one leg was 
drawn up and the knee clasped with her hands ; 
then the other was similarly treated ; and 
finally her arms were placed akimbo and her 
whole body swayed backwards and forwards 
and from side to side — her clenched fists 
kneading her flanks as though they were 
dough. Her eyes were closed the whole time • 
her lower jaw moved from side to side the 
while, and worked up and down, as if in the 
act of chewing, though her lips never parted ; 
deep guttural sounds, however, were emitted 
from her chest through her nostrils ; but not a 
single word or cry was uttered by her through- 
out the ordeal. Thus she kept on, until 
evidently thoroughly exhausted, and then re- 
lapsed into a comatose state. 

At this stage of the proceedings certain of 
the elder women and men in the hitherto noisy 
throng — hushed for the occasion — put questions 
to the * possessed ' one. They asked what the 
'familiar' or other spirit which possessed her 
demanded of the inmates of the kraal generally 
or individually; whether her seizure foretold 
good or ill ; whether she personally required 
aught at their hands ; whether indiki was to 
become more prevalent or diminish ; and a 
host of other more trivial questions ; to all of 
which answers were given incoherently and in 
a gibberish of the Swazi, Tonga and Zulu 
languages mixed. To the first question given 
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above the girl replied, after a great deal of 
persuasion and muttering inquiries as if to an 
invisible person, that the spirits wished for 
food and the head of the kraal should kill an 
ox, or sheep, or goat, to the end that they 
might come and partake of their share during 
the night, while the meat hung in the store- 
hut ; the gall of the beast killed to be mixed 
with water and sprinkled about the kraal and 
upon all the inmates. The second question 
was answer propitiously. In reply to the third, 
she said one of those present — mentioning a 
certain name — was to supply her with a pinch 
of snuff and present her with an amulet of 
certain roots which she enumerated. Finally, 
to the fourth question noted, came the remark- 
ably strange assertion that indiki was not only 
to continue among them as it had done in 
years past, but white people would shortly be 
afflicted with it. 

At this juncture my friend and I slipped 
away from the kraal gate where we had been 
standing, convulsed with suppressed laughter, 
and proceeded on our way to the vicinity of 
the Komati^ River, to the west of the Poort* 
of the same name, several days' tramp north 
from where we then were. 

* Pronounced Kaw-ma-te, and means, in the Swazi language, 
* Cow.' 

^ Dutch word meaning 'gorge,' or * opening' through a 
range of mountains. 
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* The Selati Railway Scandal. — The saying 
that when thieves fall out just men get their 
own seems not unlikely to be exemplified in 
the Selati Railway case, which it is stated is to 
be brought before the Brussels Correctional 
Tribunal. Baron Oppenheim and the con- 
cessionaires are charged by the Transvaal 
Government with presenting false accounts for 
the exaction of excessive interest, and the 
concessionaires reply that it was necessary to 
swell the costs for the purpose of covering the 
bonuses to Mr Kruger and others. The Selati 
Railway concession is one of the greatest of the 
many scandals in connection with the Transvaal 
Government. The concession was got in 1890 
by the notorious Barend J. Vorster, jun., then 
member of the First Volksraad, acting on behalf 
of Baron Oppenheim and some other Belgian 
capitalists. The concession was pushed through 
the Raad by wholesale bribery. Vorster pre- 
sented the Volksraad with a portrait of 
President Kruger, painted by Mr Schroeder, 
the 'South African artist, for which he paid 
;^6oo. The members of the Volksraad were 
given spiders, gold watches, Cape carts, shares 
in the company, and cash by Vorster and 
others, on behalf of Baron Oppenheim, and 
when the Government and concessionaires 
quarrelled in 1897, and the matter came before 
the High Court, a list of the names of those 
who had accepted bribes was filed, and showed 
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that practically the whole Volksraad had been 
in receipt of the favours of the concessionaires. 
It was over this same exposure that Mr Kruger 
candidly confessed that members were quite 
entitled to receive "presents." The cost of 
floating the company waS;^32,ooo; the original 
/^loo debentures, bearing 4 per cent, interest 
guaranteed by the Government, only brought 
j^yo into the company's exchequer, and the 
man who obtained the contract to build the 
line at ;^9,6oo per mile, sub-let it two days 
later for ;^7,ooo per mile, a difference on the 
whole contract of ;^5 19,600. The original 
action of the Selati Railway Company against 
the Government for alleged illegal deprivation 
of the rights granted under the concession 
was never concluded, and the whole swindle 
never completely exposed ; but, if the case 
comes on before the Brussels Court, some 
fresh revelations may be expected.' — Natal 
Mercury. 

There my friend owned a small wayside 
hotel, store, canteen and butchery, at which 
the 'Silly-Tie' Railway employees often held 
high revel ; lived — so they not far wrongly 
said — on microbe-killer, or malarial masher — 
as spirits of all kinds were termed by them; 
tossed who should pay for the other's coffin ; 
took fever and died, or recovered, as the case 
might be ; yet drank, still drank success to the 
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tardy construction of the * Silly-Tie ' line and its 
needlessly prodigal contractors, who were aye 
ready to drink healths with one and all along 
the sections and to sign orders for double this 
or that in the way of rations and other neces- 
saries, as well as unnecessaries. 

It was not long after our arrival at our 
destination before the startling (?) bit of 
intelligence that white people would shortly 
be afflicted with indiki flew far and wide 
among the railway employees and other 
white folk in the neighbourhood, and the 
query, * Have you the indiki yet ? ' be- 
came one of daily expression. Time rolled 
on, and even the natives took to talking of 
the remarkable event foretold by So-and-so, 
the daughter of So-and-so, of chief So-and-so ; 
and many a miUe took place between 
inebriated whites and presumptuous natives, 
owing to the latter merely asking the simple 
question as to whether it was really true or 
not that the white people would suddenly 
be troubled with indiki. 

Before proceeding further, it would be as 
well to state, for the edification of those who 
are not conversant with the native super- 
stition regarding the farcical and merely 
hysterical malady of indiki — which is often 
as not feigned by women and girls alike 
with some ulterior motive — that the majority 
of natives did and still do thoroughly believe 
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a person afflicted therewith is 'possessed/ 
and consequently must be given whatever is 
asked for within reason, and be allowed full 
scope to do as he or she likes without let 
or hindrance on the part of anyone. So 
superstitious are they, in fact, that at times 
they will permit an insane person to daily 
roam at large, and do unlimited damage to 
household utensils, stock, crops, etc., until 
fully convinced by some unusually untoward 
act that said person is not a victim to 
indiki, when they immediately place him 
or her under restraint. 

On this account it pretty clearly appears 
to anyone who understands the working of 
the native mind that those in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the * Silly - Tie ' Railway 
were apprehensive lest their masters, the 
whites, should really become afflicted with 
indiki ; in which case they feared they 
might lose their wages, and perhaps be 
called upon to return what pay they had 
already received- 
Such, then, was the existing state of 
affairs when late one evening the principal 
actor in this narrative came upon the scene. 
He was a tall, gaunt, cadaverous-looking 
European of about forty years of age, with a 
melancholy-looking countenance ; was dressed 
in a rather shabby frock-coat, the collar of 
which was turned up, and tied closely round 
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his neck with a black cravat to hide, as he 
quaintly remarked, his ' Sunday-best shirt ' ; 
his trousers were small-checked black-and- 
white tweed, also very much the worse for 
wear ; his boots were a fairly respectable 
pair of lace-ups ; his hat a broad-brimmed 
black felt, one of a very clerical-looking 
style ; and what he termed his ' Gladstone 
bag' was a huge blue white-spotted hand- 
kerchief, which, tied up by its four corners, 
and hung over his shoulders on an umbrella, 
contained his 'extensive and beautiful ward- 
robe,' so he said. 

He stated that he was from Delagoa Bay, 
where he had been 'assistant-partner' in 
a flourishing business, and had even ably 
helped the Governor there on several occa- 
sions, politically and socially, but unfortunately 
ill health and adverse circumstances had com- 
pelled him to seek ' fresh fields and pastures 
new!' 

He appeared to be well read, and possessed 
a large stock of dry humour. His name he 
said was Thyrsty Evor ; yet he affirmed it 
belied him, as Hquor seldom laved his palate 
unless he were troubled with internal spasms, 
to which he was at times unfortunately a 
martyr. When casually informed of the 
belief of the natives living thereabouts that 
the white folks shortly would be stricken 
with indiki, he laughed, and remarked that 
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such only * indici(a)ted ' that the wish was 
father to the thought, as it was well known 
in Louren90 Marques that since several * level- 
headed * Europeans had instructed the Swazi 
king to issue an edict that no cattle, sheep, 
goats or fowls were to be killed for the an- 
cestral spirits on anyone being afflicted with the 
complaint, the hitherto numerous cases thereof 
rapidly dwindled down to a mere handful. 

On the morning following his arrival, 
Thyrsty appeared in the ' dining - hall ' 
arrayed in a shabby - genteel, black-corded 
cloth morning suit, set off by celluloid cuffs, 
collar and dicky ; in his one hand his 
umbrella, and a shoddy black, slightly-sun- 
burnt, mellowy-looking, hard felt hat; while 
with the other he slightly brushed up the 
few curly, oily-looking locks he possessed, 
and through which a very straight parting 
had cleverly been made a few moments 
before with a small piece of a broken metal 
comb. Placing his hat and umbrella in a 
corner of the 'hall,' he seated himself at 
the table, looked complacently along the 
board, and cheerfully greeted all present 
with a *Good morning, gentlemen.' Then 
addressing himself to the landlord, talked 
unceasingly on all manner of subjects, and 
stated his resolve of walking over after 
breakfast to see the contractors of the rail- 
way with a view to employment 
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This he accordingly did a little later on, but 
not before he had lubricated his vitals with 
some alcohol, stating that the hard-boiled eggs 
of which he had partaken at breakfast had 
caused slight palpitation or spasms — he could 
not very well say which. 

In the evening he returned, slightly * inebri- 
ated with the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity,' which he intimated to all present 
had so remarkably well ingratiated him with 
the principal contractor that he had been 
readily offered a billet as tallyman and 
secretary. 

He was joined shortly after the evening meal 
by a following of railway employees, who came 
to congratulate him on his luck. A general 
sing-song took place, and * lubricators * followed 
one another unceasingly, Thyrsty was not 
allowed to plead any excuse from joining the 
convivial throng, and in fact dubiously asserted 
that the landlord's tinned fish had had, he 
believed, a metallic taste about it, and know- 
ingly quoted the French proverb, * Fish without 
a drink is poison,' to justify himself in collu- 
sively revelling with his newly-made acquaint- 
ances. The result was he, and mostly all of 
them, slept ignominiously on the bar-room floor 
that night. 

The following morning Thyrsty was beguiled 
into an early potation or two * to liven him up,' 
so his worthless companions remarked. Then 
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a little more liquor was swallowed in lieu of a 
meal, which latter hardly one of the 'bilious 
boys ' could tackle. Next they all complained 
of fever, Thyrsty included, and ceremoniously 
sent a letter, written by the barman and signed 
by one and all of them, to the so-called manager, 
to report their illness and inability to labour. 
Then the rascals, having alleviated their con- 
sciences, set to with a will to hold high revel. 
The few shillings Thyrsty possessed were wholly 
swallowed up in the previous evening's indulg- 
ment; but in anticipation of the liberal salary 
he had been promised as tallyman the day 
preceding, he obtained several loans to enable 
him to act benevolently towards the hail- 
fellow-well-mets around him. Consequently 
little else was done than drink, drink, drink ; 
and though the supply of liquor failed not, 
nevertheless the cash instalments did, and the 
rule of the landlord that no credit should be 
allowed held good. Thyrsty and his com- 
panions accordingly stumbled forth from the 
bar-room during the forenoon of the fourth 
day in a most deplorable-looking condition, 
and staggered off to perform their several 
labours along the line. 

All this unfortunately occurred during the 
latter part of the month, and consequently it 
was not long before an ample supply of gold 
and silver was greedily grasped, and as speedily 
spent in alcoholically lubricating the vitals of 
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these self-degraded mortals — Thyrsty again 
included. Daily and nightly for about a week 
they revelled in the 'delights of debauchery,' 
as Thyrsty quizzically termed their evil frolics. 
Their principals were powerless to deal 
abruptly with them, so let them have their 
' fling * ; they well knew that skilled labour was 
not to be readily procured, and moreover, as 
already stated, they were very prodigally in- 
clined themselves. How the fellows retained 
their health and senses under the ordeal is 
marvellous ; nevertheless they did, and bragged 
that in the * slackest of times ' half a gallon of 
gin a day was but * a flea bite ' to the bulk of 
them. 

Thyrsty, however — constitutionally weaker 
than the others — shortly developed remarkable 
peculiarities in speech and action. When asked 
if he were not well he would remark blandly 
and knowingly, *Ah! slightly indisposed, you 
know ; attributable to hereditary blemish ! ' 
Then emphatically, * I cannot be held respon- 
sible for the sins of others, you know ! A less 
harmless creature than myself never entered 
this world ! I am inclined to quarrel only with 
luminous Sol for levelling his lustrous rays at 
my frail pate ; I was never intended, you know, 
to resist the tropical glare of this vile land — 
never ! ' Nevertheless the others held different 
opinions, and laughingly asserted that they 
believed his indisposition directly assignable to 
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the effects of the sopi,i or, in plain English, the 
* forty overproof rum ' they were imbibing. 

Thyrsty's ailment speedily manifested more 
serious symptoms. He became peculiarly low- 
spirited, and his usually lively mien disclosed 
mental disorder of an abnormal quality. 
Stimulant in the shape of alcoholic liquor was 
continually called for by him, although firmly 
withheld by the landlord, who locked him in a 
room and rather freely and ignorantly employed 
chlorodyne and chloric ether to lull him to 
sleep. This friendly though thoughtless action 
on the part of the landlord he ill requited by 
mischievously breaking a couple of valuable 
spirit levels he found in the room over a bowl 
in which some soup had been brought to him. 
The soup he had idiotically ladled out a spoon- 
ful at a time all over the floor in lieu of vermirf- 
killer, as vermin, he stoutly declared, allowed 
him little rest. The small quantity of spirit 
obtained from the levels he drank. His rest- 
lessness became excessive ; sleeplessness fol- 
lowed ; and fearful delirium ensued. Trembling 
slnd with closed eyelids he would feebly deliver 
blows at silently-flitting phantoms of delusion. 
The hallucination past, partial convulsions 
followed, which were allayed by a dose of 
Battley's solution of opium, which temporarily 
induced sleep. 

^Pronounced saw-pe; from the *taal' (Dutch) •soopee 
— a drink of liquor. 
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Medical surveillance on the part of the land- 
lord, who contemplated no further difficulty in 
dealing with the patient's complaint, now 
ceased. All concerned were told to indulge 
the irresistible feeling of sleep. Unhappily, 
though, no one thought to lock the door of the 
invalid's room, and by daylight the following 
morning he had left the premises, and partly 
owing to the hard, pebbly nature of the ground, 
and the fact of his flitting without boots, 
not the least trace of him could be found. 
The landlord, fearful lest, contemplating suicide, 
he might have wandered to the river close by, 
quickly hastened thfereto, and duly assisted by 
others, who followed on his calling for a general 
patrol of volunteers to accompany him, searched 
high and low without the slightest avail. 

Fully convinced that neither river nor alli- 
gator had engulfed or swallowed the restless 
mortal, all partook of an earlier morning meal 
than usual, and diligently renewed the search 
for him. The majority unanimously agreed 
that reliance should be placed on the delirious, 
rambling statements of the invalid, in which he 
had continually alluded to the goldfields of Bar- 
berton, and to the fact of his having taken his 
umbrella, boots and clothing with him — leaving 
only his hotel bill unpaid. 

These intelligent conclusions were amply 
rewarded after a tramp of a few miles, when, 
on approaching a wayside kraal to institute 
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inquiries relative to the ' lost lunatic,' suddenly 
the mournful wail, * Maye, maye, mai, ma- 
mana!' etc., fell upon their ears, and as sud- 
denly were they confronted by the most 
ludicrous spectacle it had been the lot of 
most of them to witness in their lifetime. 

There sat Thyrsty, clad in his shirt only, 
liberally offering his hat, boots, socks, blue- 
spotted handkerchief, umbrella, etc., to the 
solemn-faced men, women and children seated 
around him busily engaged clapping their 
hands and reiterating the doleful lament, 
* Maye, maye, mai, mamana ! ' over the smiling 
and senseless being before them, firmly believ- 
ing him to be afflicted with indiki, and the 
declaration of what was to befall the white 
folks to be fulfilled. Wildly and more wildly 
did Thyrsty gesticulate and endeavour to pre- 
vail on those around him to come forward and 
relieve him of all he possessed ; while ever 
and anon he clutched frantically at his limbs, 
slapped them, his body, cheeks and head, 
plucked at his curly locks bedraggled with 
perspiration and the pulverised manure of the 
cattle-kraal in which he was seated, and hurled in- 
visible reptiles as well as fearful invectives among 
his apparently unsympathetic fellow-mortals. 
Louder and louder was raised the clamour and 
tumult of voices, and louder, still louder, did 
the hand-clapping become, the more vehe- 
mently did Thyrsty endeavour to inculcate 
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his liberality into the intellects of those around 
him. Pleased though they might feel at the 
contrast between white and black indiki, it 
was not likely they would cease to lament the 
former s affliction until he collapsed and the 
spirits of the other world had held converse 
with him, perhaps happily helped him to 
palaver with them, seeing that so far not a 
single intelligible utterance had passed his 
lips ; though, apparently, he was unlike their 
own people, who, when affected, closed their 
eyes to all the visible world and looked into 
the invisible. 

Convulsed with suppressed laughter, the 
landlord and his little party remained without 
the kraal, peering through the fence until 
Thyrsty, seemingly utterly bewildered by the 
whimsical pranks of the, to him, uncivil people 
around him, relapsed into a sullen silence, 
closed his ears with his hands and hung his 
head upon his chest. Immediately the Bedlam 
was silenced and questions were put to him, 
but no reply whatever was elicited. Then 
perfect stillness and all conversational ebulli- 
tion was hushed on the part of the natives, 
who longed to learn whether the several 
articles of wearing apparel displayed before 
them really were to belong to them or not. 

Suddenly Thyrsty relinquished the vice-like 
hold of his hands upon the nape of his neck 
and ears, and stood bolt upright in the midst 
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of the assembly and calmly addressed it in 
much the following words : ^ Bless you, chil- 
dren of Ham! Believe me, I feel greatly 
beholden to you for the welcome accorded 
me. I shall not fail to let my lieutenant, 
His Excellency, the Governor of Louren^o 
Marques, know of the good-will and amicable 
relations existing between us, I assure you ; 
and, in consideration of the valuable services 
rendered by you all to me this morning in 
inculcating a useful lesson in harmonics, I 
present you with this priceless assortment of 
goodly chattels, excellent in texture, quality 
and design. Adieu! I now leave you.' 
Thereafter he pompously passed through the 
company, which bustled itself hurriedly out of 
his way, left the kraal, and aimlessly plodded 
along in the direction of the hostelry from 
whence he came. 

A general scramble for the several articles 
he left behind took place, and then the rabble 
hurriedly followed him, renewing the babble 
of * Maye, maye,' etc., and loudly and decidedly 
clapping their hands in unison with the halting 
beat of his bare and blistered feet on the hard, 
pebbly ground, with which movement they 
themselves individually and deliberately kept 
time also, while the landlord and party followed 
them closely. 

This demonstration attracted a great deal of 
attention, and long before the procession had 
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proceeded a mile, several other lots of natives 
hastily left their kraals along the road and 
joined it. So preoccupied were they all that 
the little assembly of white folks following, 
though frequently looked at, were totally dis- 
regarded. 

Occasionally Thyrsty would halt abruptly, 
turn, and dramatically and silently present the 
palms of his outstretched hands to the rabble ; 
shrug his shoulders to proclaim his inability to 
give more freely, and finally, with uplifted 
hands, signal his desire to be left alone, but 
without avail. 

After a while, bewildered beyond measure at 
what he innocently, yet intuitively, believed to 
be insatiable greed on the part of his followers, 
he precipitately fled from them, heedless of the 
painful condition of his blistered feet, per- 
sistently followed by the perplexed yet fanatic- 
ally-inclined natives. 

When within sight of the hotel he vainly 
endeavoured to conceal himself by leaving the 
road and lying down in a luxuriant patch of 
grass close by. The attempt, however, was 
futile, for the wily natives continually kept him 
in view, probably anxiously looking forward to 
fuller developments of this wonderful phase of 
indiki and its long-delayed revelations. 

Thyrsty, doubtless congratulating himself on 
having cleverly eluded his followers, lay 
motionless as a log, while the natives, 
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silenced for the nonce, quietly and stealthily 
approached his lair and took up a position in 
a closely-serried circle round it. 

Hardly were they seated, however, when, 
with fearful yells, the tall, gaunt, miserable- 
looking victim of delirium leaped suddenly into 
full view of the assembled multitude, violently 
tore his shirt off his person, whirled himself 
rapidly round and round, lashed himself frantic- 
ally with his arms, flung himself on the ground, 
and rolled hither and thither, while the on- 
lookers vociferously shouted, * Maye, maye, 
mai, mamana!' etc., and vigorously clapped 
their hands. 

Scarcely had the usual refrain been elicited 
than, with marvellous agility, Thyrsty — now 
doubly afilicted, physically as well as mentally, 
owing to an assault by large black ants — cleared 
in a bound the woolly pates of the encircling 
mitives, and rushed headlong towards the river 
to a large pool, into which he plunged, before 
any of those present could prevent him, regard- 
less of alligators and the fact that water was 
not his usual element, with the lamentable 
result that he fell a pitiless prey to the relent- 
less saurians. 

Thus unhappily closed the life of a poor 
deluded mortal in a state of self-inflicted 
temporary insanity. A more pitiful ending 
than that of a man slain by such a foolish and 
suicidal act as poisoning himself, body and soul, 
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with alcohol, it is hard to conceive ; neverthe* 
less, innumerable voluntary exiles from the pale 
of gentle social relations yearly perish from the 
evil effects of untrammelled license in liquor, 
unlamented and seemingly neglected. 

Education and address availeth naught if 
man lowereth himself to the level of an irra- 
tional and thoughtless savage, who will, if 
allowed full liberty to freely indulge in alcoholic 
stimulants, recklessly and rapidly annihilate 
himself and his species, like the American 
Indian or Maori. 

Alas for all such senseless mortals ! As in 
the case of Thyrsty, so it is with many others : 
it is only the onlooker and alien stranger who 
feelingly beholds their dissolution and marvels 
at the terribleness of their inevitable destiny ; 
for those who delight as auxiliaries in abetting 
their downfall seldom, if ever, shed a single tear 
to their memory. 

In conclusion, it may be briefly stated that 
the untimely and horrible death of Thyrsty has 
in no way helped to expel the remarkable idea 
from the generally intelligent native mind that 
' grog is glorious ' ; nor dispelled the still firmly- 
planted superstitious belief among them that 
indiki is a supernatural spiritual affliction in 
lieu of its being attributable to a mild form of 
temporary hysterical mania which 'woman, 
lovely woman,' cunningly turns to account with 
ulterior motive ; for it must be borne in mind 
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that in the majority of hysterical cases the 
invalid is sensible of external impressions, and 
that the * fit ' is more or less under the control 
of her will. To the abuse of alcoholic stimu- 
lant indiki cannot reasonably be attributed, 
although the convulsive manual clutches at 
invisible objects by a victim to delirium tremens 
may to an ignorant savage appear somewhat 
similar. 
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Dungula 

Among the Amatonga or Amaputa people — as 
they prefer to be called — who live in the north- 
eastern corner of the Provitice of Zululand, 
exists an old-established and peculiar custom 
known as dungula ; which has become constitu- 
tional, not to say compulsory, and claims par- 
ticular attention in that no other tribe resident 
in the province possesses a like usage ; nor do 
the Amaswazi nor Amagasa, who live to the 
north-west and north of them. 

Although a very useful institution — par- 
ticularly to an aboriginal and wholly unedu- 
cated people like the Maputans, who dwell in 
silent, sickly solitudes, and own no daily papers 
— it is not only serviceable but also enlivening 
in many ways. For instance, a traveller's 
welfare among the Maputans is a great deal 
better looked after than among the Zulus, for 
the simple reason that dungula flourishes among 
the former. A Zulu will abruptly and rudely 
ask from whence one comes, whither going, for 
what purpose, etc., and then coolly and calmly, 
not ardently or good-natufedly, remark, ' I see 
you.* A Maputan, contrarily, welcomes the 
traveller heartily and cheerfully, bids him be 
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seated, and, smiling pleasantly, politely solicits 
dungula of all that tfanspired at the last halting- 
place, fully expecting all one's trials, troubles 
and general experiences to be divulged. 

Should the visitor have slept at a kraal within 
the limits of Maputaland, untrammelled license 
may be freely allowed the 'unruly member,* 
and every particle of intelligence he can possibly 
recollect be unhesitatingly retailed. Thus, * I 
slept last night at Nokupa's (Bountiful's) kraal. 
I was cordially received and treated most amic- 
ably. The wives of mine host were extremely 
talkative. One had developed indiki. All the 
inmates of the kraal were sorely troubled at her 
affliction. I was plentifully supplied with palm 
wine, and ate too heartily of a deliciously-flavoured 
melon. Accordingly, felt ill, and slumbered 
restlessly the life-long night, while mosquitoes 
bled me unsuccessfully. I learned mine host 
contemplated wedlock again shortly. Was told 
he was well off. Have no occasion to dis- 
believe the statement; though, before leaving 
this morning, I was startled at being regaled 
with a meal of alligator s tail. On expressing 
alarm lest ill effects might result therefrom, the 
idea was ridiculed, and I was told Maputans 
not only considered such a delicacy but revelled 
in eating tortoises, iguanas, boa-constrictors, 
oysters, mussels, fish of all sorts, and merecats. ^ 

^ A Zulu does not consider any of these animals, etc., 
edible. 
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I also observed that the custom of landula is 
little observed here, and that the further Zulu 
usage of pungulela^ does not exist' And so 
on, ad extremum. 

At each alternate pause throughout this 
monologue lively attention is expressed by a 
continual ' Um-m * or * Um ' until the close. 
Then the dungulee will rapidly dungula all 
that has transpired to his knowledge during the 
past twelve to twenty-four hours to enlighten 
the first speaker, whether a stranger or merely 
a caller. More likely than not several listeners 
are present. Immediately the monologues 
cease, one of the assembly will swiftly com- 
municate particulars thereof to the inmates of 
the nearest neighbouring kraal, one or more 
of whom will pass them on to others. Thus 
in a simple, homely manner all daily intelli- 
gence is telekrikosed throughout the length and 
breadth of Maputaland with almost incredible 
rapidity. 

Unless intentionally clouded, the Maputan 
intellect is wonderfully clear and retentive. 
Occasionally ridiculous complications and 
blunders occur through dungula; nevertheless, 
as a methodical plan for unravelling mysteries 
it is unequalled, if properly fulfilled. A criminal 
intelligence department could not desire a 
better regulation. In artfully revealing difficult 

* Pronounced P66-ngoo-la-la : to drink first of a beverage 
to show it is not poisoned. 
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and seemingly incomprehensible situations, the 
Maputan is inimitable. 

With a view to illustrate and explain this 
avowal, it is essential that what took place only 
a few years since be alluded to. For, as Zulus 
would say, *glib, plausible fellows, whose little 
mouths are fluent with lies,' are apt to entangle 
matters considerably by their duplicity. 

During the rinderpest plague of 1896-7 two 
false prophets, or evil counsellors, appeared in 
ndrth-eastern Zululand and vainly endeavoured 
to effect a similar casualty to that of 1856 in the 
Old Colony, namely, * The cattle-killing delu- 
sion,* as it was called. 

One of these wily and evilly-inclined indi- 
viduals, it is said, hailed from Swaziland, in the 
north ; the other from the Transvaal Republic, 
in the west. The former declared the ancestral 
spirits were displeased with the black folks 
throughout the land ; and that, unless all 
domestic animals, such as fowls, dogs and 
goats — ^as well as cattle left by the fatal 
disease — were killed immediately, the locust 
plague would be aggravated, and all herbage 
and corn be totally demolished. Thus would 
the people miserably perish. Contrarily, should 
they obediently slay all the animals , particu- 
larised they would be exalted and glorified by 
the * familiars,' and be lavishly supplied with 
splendid herds of sleek, pure white cattle, 
rolling in fat, and with lovely white bushes to 
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their tails. Such fabulous cattle, indeed, as 
Tshaka, their king of old, declared flourished 
beyond the sea ; though his legions utterly and 
ignominiously failed in battling with the ocean 
to accomplish his object of lifting them. 

The other artful trifler vehemently asserted 
that all clothing, beads, etc., of a red colour, 
and symbolical of blood — even such as Were 
streaked or spotted red — should be buried lest 
evil befel the people and bloody annihilation 
followed. Their obediently complying would 
please in full the * familiars,' and an inexhaust- 
ible supply of beautiful, spotless clothing be 
their lot. 

Fortunately the idle, silly talk of these 
extravagantly unreasonable zealots was not 
implicitly believed in. Only one or two tribes 
— the Vuma (Willing) section in particular 
— superstitiously yielded thereto, to bitterly 
regret their action later. 

Fearful lest ill should befafl h^abblers, the 
natives, until recently, maintained strict silence 
regarding this matter. Officials and other 
white folks were kept in ignorance thereof. 
Pitiable and miserable was the condition of the 
people. The famine of 1895 had reduced large 
numbers to mere skeletons, although Govern- 
ment had benevolently supplied mealies at cost 
price for famine relief 

Whether any deeply-laid plot was concealed 
in the diabolical scheme thus deliberately pro- 
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mulgated is uncertain. Luckily the chief 
Zibebu, disallowed such twaddle to be mooted 
in his location, and caused the contemptible 
beings to ignominiously leave it. Thus his- 
tory was unable to repeat itself. 

Outwitted, and finding the full development 
of their machinations impracticable, these two 
despicable mortals left Zululand and proceeded 
to Maputaland, to try their wiles upon the 
* simple people ' there. 

Heedless of the moral lesson imparted in the 
proverbial saying, *the firebrand returns to 
(oft burns) the kindler,' these malignant- 
minded fellows left the highlands of the 
Ubombo and Siwele ranges, travelled east- 
ward to the low veld, and walked briskly and 
cheerfully along the old traders' track north- 
ward. Flattering themselves they would cleverly 
avert calamity, and resolutely resolved upon 
accomplishing at least part of their peculiar 
purpose, they ignored the blinding, lustrous 
light of the glary sand — which lay mile upon 
mile before them in seemingly endless stretch — 
and the glistening haze caused by the sun's 
relentless rays. Fearless alike of the fearful 
heat, lack of water, and the probability of 
malarial fever, they toiled onward, still onward, 
till the kraal of the paramount chief, Ngwanasi 
(savoury cuttle-fish), was reached late in the 
afternoon. 

There welcomed reservedly, they were cour- 
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teously requested to dungula. This they 
willingly did, fluently forging the following 
lies : — 

* About two years ago,^ O king of kings! 
Nkulunkulu, the Great-Great-One, flew swiftly 
by this world of ours, by night, in a luminous, 
dazzling vehicle, propelled by fire which glowed 
in its trail,^ and passed from the south-west, 
whence we come, to the north-east, whither we 
are going; the while it thundered ominously, 
although the heavens were clear and no clouds 
visible. Whilst speeding by the hills beyond 
Nongoma, O, thou sun of the earth! the 
Almighty and All-powerful One did flash sparks 
of intelligence upon us, and, with a loud and 
terrible roar of farewell, left for other realms 
awhile. So close to the earth did he pass 
that splinters flew from the vehicle on its 
slightly colliding with a Jarge rock, which 
were carefully collected an^ loyally conveyed 
to the court-house, whence they , were duly 
transmitted as wonderful relics t6 Eshowe.' 
It is widely circulated in Zululand, moreover, 
O noble lion ! that Umbulazi * still lives, and 
will shortly return to recall recalcitrant Zulus 
to their senses. The Jubilee medals are 

^ In May 1895. 

2 Refening to the great meteor of 1895. 

3 Pronounced, A-shaw-a. 

* A brother of Cetywayo, killed in the Battle of the 
Princes during Mpande's reign. 
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likened, O e^gle, lofty in flight ! to the *' white 
metal " * of old, which intelligent diviners 
caused to be relegated to the earth whence it 
originally came. The ultimate result of their 
circulation, we feel thoroughly convinced, fore- 
bodes evil. Finally, illustrious lord of the 
inner circlet ! we would claim your favourable 
deliberation of the novel beliefs we, as apostles 
of the Almighty, have failed to inculcate 
among! the bigoted Zulus, who — ' 

* Kindly explain without further parley ! ' 
ejaculated Ngwanasi. * Peddled principles of 
belief are unusual in this locality.' 

A full explanation accordingly followed. 

* Exactly ! Merely frivolous trifling — a. col- 
ossal swindle — as I contemplated. Allow me, 
you fellows, to formally dungula the latest 
intelligence received : — 

* Sikulumi, a faithful counsellor, only last 
night told me casually he had learned, while 
in Swaziland recently, that a couple of rascals, 
self-liberated from gaol, were scandalously em- 
ploying their leisure moments in — like your- 
selves — trying to beguile their gullible 
fellow-men into believing thoroughly illogical 
arguments relative to their future welfare. 

' It is said, in days gone by, all Zulu braves wore massive 
armlets of silver. A plague broke out in the land and was 
attributed by diviners to the use of the uncommon metal ; 
so all the armlets were secretly buried somewhere on the 
banks of the White Umfolozi river, 
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These two scoundrels not long since delibef- 
ately and cold-bloodedly slew several black 
cKildren, after stealthily alluring them from the 
kraals of their parents, admittedly to procure 
filthy medicinal philtres — the gullet of a child, 
burnt and pulverised, and mingled with its fat, 
being looked upon as an infallible love spell. 
Such foul acts could only be perpetrated by the 
vilest of vile mortals, such as would not recoil 
from profanely entering a dwelling of the dead.^ 
Consequently, I am particularly inclined to be 
watchful of the interests of myself and people, 
and purpose looking closely into the previous 
principles of all travellers and aliens entering 
my location. Sikulumi declared to me, also, 
the two villains alluded to were believed to be 
skilfully disguised ; for although one was bald, 
and had a remarkable scalp wound on top of 
his head, and the other an unnatural growth on 
the left side of his, they nevertheless eluded 
detection. You will both oblige.me, therefore, 
by laying forcible hold of ywr pendulous 
wizards' locks and pulling th€m aloft, as a 
^ royal salute to myself, prior to allaying with 
palm wine the probabla thirst whieh doubtless 
violently consumes you.' 

^ A death occurring among the Maputans, the deceased's 
effects are all placed in the hut where it took place, and 
the corpse buried therein (as often as not), after which it is 
closed securely, and allowed to stand undisturbed until 
white ants and decay demolish it. 
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Both guiltily sprang to their feet, moment- 
arily electrified, then a violent trembling shook 
their limbs ; and finally they reeled from the 
kraal enclosure in abject terror. 

As they wearily trudged along the marshy 
banks of the slow-flowing Muzi stream — the 
saltish water of which failed to slake their 
thirst — the setting sun was suddenly hidden by 
an ominous-looking, inky-black cloud ; which, 
like the canopy of night, spread itself over hill 
and dale. Light left the heavenly lift. A 
fearful silence fell on all around. The world 
seemed lulled a while in the clasp of death. 
Dull, distant rumbling became audible and 
rolled over the desolate wastes. Then flashes 
of lightning made.jt^ encircling gloom more 
awful to the cone^ial felons in that lonely 

e^6f a leaf alarmed them, 
ismally wailed amid the 
. very souls. Assailed 
uilty deeds disclosed, 
e, they at length fled 
irlwind and swiftly- 
dining shelter before 



vale. The r 
Fitful blasl^ o* 
reeds and 



by ghastly 
and plucl^c^^ a 
helter-sffeltei*»b(^ 
blowing gale^^p 
the stor%y^eloped 
With^ lowered ' 




hey plunged along, 



stumbflJJ^nd sticking in the loamy soil, intent 
on following the river's course to Delagoa Bay. 
Implacable Fate, however, proclaimed the re- 
solve impossible and ruled contrarily. The 
clayey mould was left for solid ground. A 
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flash revealed the last resting-place of a 
malarial-stricken Maputan — plain, simple, and 
lacking all display, the lattice-like door carefully 
lashed with thongs against removal. Irrever- 
ently they slashed the cords asunder, crawled 
into the temple of the dead, and lay — still, 
Hmp and breathless — congratulating themselves 
on fortunately evading the inclement weather 
without. 

Alas the short-lived pleasure ! A flash of 
lightning, more blinding in its brilliance than 
any that had gleamed before, hurled its electric 
force upon tne asylum and its unhallowed 
lodgers. Flash followed flash, and dreadful 
claps of heaven's artillery roared, rumbled and 
reverberated inces.'iiiiMdy. Rain fell in lustrous, 
liquid streams, yet fa.n|JLl to allay the flames of 
the relentless and dM|fe|i||e;ielement, which 
speedily annihilated theS^K Sfcd inflammable 
structure and its lilg' 




Paul Kruher and Piet Yubair 

OR 

The Ghost of Woonderplaats 

A Romance of Boer Peasant Life 
I 

On the typical, high-stoeped ^ verandah of an 
ordinary Boer habitation in the Transvaal, not 
many years since, sat a girl of eighteen summers, 
looking covertly along the waggon-road to the 
farmstead. She was plainly dressed in a dark 
brown homespun jacket.afhd frock. The short- 
ness of the^latter gaoneii^admitted of the most 
casual observer 43Wlig;.the Isabelline hue of 
her petticoat.. Hofj^^e^ stockings, partly 
hidden, with her*'^5?i^^ a rather large 
pair of boyJs,> l^e^^^l^tlc)]^!^ were not much 
cleaner. Ytt withal .sK§ was. a dark brunette 
and very comely for her^ears. 

Not far from her, iii a ti^e armchair, sat her 
father, stolidly smoking his pipe. He was 
stout, much bronzed, full-bearded, and in the 
prime of life. His greasy wide-awake was 
thrust well back on his head, and he appeared 
to be looking vacantly into space. He was 

^ Foundationed. 
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coatless, and the sleeves of his woollen shirt 
were rolled above his elbows. His hands were 
thrust deep in the pockets of his moleskin 
trousers, which latter, limited in]|J length like 
his daughter s dress, betrayed the fact that his 
feet were sockless, though encased in a decent 
pair of veldschoene. 

The farmhouse was situated at the base of 
an extensive promontory of land in the vicinity 
of the Pilands Berg. It was backed by a 
kopje or two, in conformity with the usual and 
almost invariable custom among Boer and 
other South African farmers. It faced east, 
and commanded a splendid view of the farm- 
land, which lay mostly in front of it. On its 
north, south and west sides were plantations of 
gum, wattle and syringa. In front, an ill-kept 
flower-garden and iri^gularly-planted orchard. 
Two small spruits ^ flahUtel the promontory, 
from one of which — ^Wfejie^ by a dam of sods, 
stones and mud — a^^S^ht^^i^fsed in front of the 
house, conveying ,2^ '^Oj^wjiit -Supply of water 
thereto for domestic, irVigati6n and farmyard 
purposes. . ' 

The setting sun .^one gloriously across the 
verdant landscape, illumining woody kloof 
and krantz,* grassy veld and vlei,* hillsides and 
undulating slopes, and here and there a terra- 

1 Natural streams of water. 

2 An artificial watercourse. ^ A small precipice. 
* Low-lying — generally marshy — land. 
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cotta-coloured donga. A peaceful calm appar- 
ently had settled on all save the birds of the 
air and beasts of the field. The former chirp- 
ingly flitted hither and thither among the trees 
and shrubs, looking diligently for their evening 
meal ; while ducks quacked, fowls clucked, and 
turkeys gobbled in discordant unison with 
other inmates of the farmyard ; and pigs in a 
stye not far distant added to the general tur- 
moil by grunting, squealing and squeaking in a 
fever of expectancy at the thought of a repast 
of mealies and sour milk. Further afield the 
cows lowed as they hastened home to their 
calves and to be milked ; horses whinnied, 
sheep bleated, and the sonorous bray of a 
donkey resounded. 

' Kollo— kollo— kollo, kollo, kol ! Kep— 
kep — kep, kep, kep ! ' next broke upon the ear, 
as a woman of Mrs Sloper*s portly dimensions 
and appearance came from the back of the 
house scattering corn right and left from a 
skottel ^ to the now frantic gathering of poultry, 
each unit of which hustled and jostled the other 
in its impatience to be first in partaking thereof 
— pecking, sparring and tumbling about in- 
discriminately. 

' Kaa-tee — Kaa-tee — where are you ? * then 
shouted the vrouw in the harsh Boer taal. 

* Ma ! ' responded the girl, in vernacular style, 
from the verandah. 

1 Small tin dish. 
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It may be stated no member of the house- 
hold could speak or read English, nor any of 
the persons mentioned in this narrative, though 
all more or less understood it vaguely. With 
the majority of Boers, to speak anything but 
the taal to an aborigine or uitlander has always 
been considered infra dignatatem. 

* Make haste and feed the pigs ! The cattle 
are near by, and you must help Koos and Dirk 
to milk, remember, and stable the horses.* 
Then aside : ' Ach, de verdomde Kafirs, om zu 
weg te hartloop ! ' ^ 

On Katie running off to obey her mother's 
behest, the latter waddled, breathless, on to the 
verandah-stoep and gasped, — 

* Saar-el — Saar-el — quick — the gun — a rin- 
gals ^ — has — ^has — taken — a duckling ! ' 

With wonderful agility Sarel Fitzartsee — to 
give him full title — scrambled through a low- 
silled window behind him into their bedroom, 
in lieu of going by the front door and passage, 
and handed her a double-barrelled shot-gun. 

Without a moment's hesitation she lurched 
right-about, waddled back to the end of the 
stoep, and raising the gun to her shoulder, with 
a precision which many a young Nimrod might 
envy, shot and killed the deadly reptile forty 
paces distant. 

* Bravo, mij vrouw, bravo ! ' exclaimed Sarel, 

^ * Oh, the accursed Kafirs for deserting so ! ' 
2 A species of cobra. 
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as he limped up to the markswoman, having 
bruised a shin rather severely in returning 
hastily through the window with a view to 
shooting the snake himself. ' If those ver- 
domde Kafirs do make war against the Govern- 
ment, I, as a burgher, will have to go on 
commando unless Koos goes in my stead ; and 
I think it would be as well if I were to take 
you with me, seeing you are such a good shot. 
No doubt you would be pleased to shoot some 
of the black devils, as they so often put us 
about by deserting — without the possibility of 
our being able to obtain togt ^ even. Just fancy 
you and me having to attend to the hewing of 
wood, drawing of water and other domestic 
matters, rightly allocated by the divine writ of 
the Almighty to the accursed sons of Ham. 
There is Kaatee, too, and her brothers, Koos 
and Dirk, compelled to feed the pigs, herd the 
cattle, stable and feed the horses, to plough 
and plant the crops, and do no end of other 
menial work only fit for a Kaffir, uitlander, 
mendicant or tutor ^ to do. Thank God, I say, 
our Government is not like the English, which 
will not allow of a master taking the law into 
his own hands! Well, never mind, the time 
will come — so our brave burghers say — when 
South Africa will belong to us, and the whole- 

^ Labour, by the job or task, day, etc. 
^ A tutor, in most Boer families, is considered a farm 
hand as well as teacher. 
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sale emasculation of the Kafirs is then to take 
place. Furthermore, some say that each native 
is to lose an eye ; to wit, the one with which he 
looked favourably upon the roi-neke and their 
Government ; the remaining eye to be left, con- 
ditionally that it looks with favour upon Afri- 
canderdom and its ways. I shall then have a 
day of reckoning with Jass, Pen and Mess,^ if 
not before, for leaving us in this door-makaar^ 
strait. Teit ! here comes Koos, though, with a 
duiker ; ^ it is some time since we have had any 
venison to eat. 

* Ay, mij kerl,* but you are too good a shot, 
Koos,' turning and addressing the youth, a 
strapping young fellow of little over nineteen 
summers. * I reckon you have about killed all 
the game on the farm now, therefore the only 
sport in store for you in future will be the ver- 
domde Kafirs and roi-neke; that is, if the 
latter — ^as some of our neighbours prophesy 
they will — again meddle with us as they did at 
the Cape, at Schlacter's Nek, in Natal, and 
before the Retrocession of 1881. But where is 
Dirk ? ' 

* Daar bij Kaat-ee,' drawled the youth, and 
then proceeded to inform his parents that his 
younger brother, seeing Katie by the pig-stye, 

^ Names of native servants absconded. 
2 Higgledy-piggledy. 

^ A species of small South African game. 
* My fellow. 
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had gone thither to show her a porcupine he 
had shot, the dogs having scared it into a 
curtailed ant-bear hole. 

* Huis toe, mij vrouw!'^ excitedly exclaimed 
the delighted father. * While the children 
attend to milking, etcetera, you must get ready 
the tubs to salt-in the meat in the morning, 
while I flay and cut up the animals. We are 
indeed in luck's way to-day. Only this after- 
noon I was considering — when you called upon 
me for the gun — the advisability or otherwise 
of killing a sheep this evening ; you know we 
can ill afford to part with any of our stock.' 



II 

Though Sarel professed poverty he was, 
nevertheless, fairly well off, having a goodly 
hoard of coin in the proverbial kist ^ in his bed- 
room beneath the bed, and being possessed of 
more stock and other worldly goods and chat- 
tels than the majority of his neighbours ; and,' 
last but not least, of four coffins instead of the 
customary one or two kept on hand at almost 
every Boer farm. 

One of the coffins, strange to say, was of 
Portuguese make, with a hinged lid and lock 
and key thereto. This coffin miserly Sarel 

1 * To house, my wife ! ' 

2 Clothes-box ; generally used as a strong-box by Boers. 
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had purchased more with a view to using 
it as a safer deposit than his kist for his 
money than burial purposes. Having pro- 
cured it, however, from Delagoa Bay, through 
the medium of a friend, and placed it with 
his hoardings under his bed, he had dreamt 
a dreadful dream ; to wit, that he was in a 
trance, and had been placed in the coffin as 
dead amid his niggardly-amassed wealth. 
Further, that he was being conveyed to the 
infernal regions by four satellites of Satan, 
followed by a grinning and jeering crowd, 
comprised of those still living whom he had 
deliberately and ruthlessly defrauded during 
his lifetime, to whom he in vain offered 
handfuls of gold to release him from his 
predicament. 

On awakening — trembling violently, as if 
palsied, and moist with perspiration — he 
excitedly aroused his 'better half and re- 
quested her to help him then and there 
remove the detestable article and convey it 
to the loft, where the other three had been 
duly placed, but not before his large earn- 
ings, and still larger ill-gotten gains, had 
been removed therefrom. 

"9? "tP tF 'Jr tW» 'Jr IF 

Like many another family, the Fitzartsees 
had, moreover — sad to relate — a hateful 
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skeleton in a cupboard. Their eldest child, 
Hettie, a most amiable and unselfish girl, 
just out of her teens, had fallen a victim to 
the artful wiles of a veritable Don Juan, all 
owing to the very questionable Boer custom 
of opsit, which permits of any eligible 
daughter of a family sitting up to all hours 
of the night with any young man who may 
come courting her, if she feels so inclined, 
even though she may not be affianced to 
him. 

It is customary among the old folks in 
some parts to regulate such tite-d.-tHe by 
allotting the favoured couple two to three 
inches of a candle or tallow-dip, which is 
calculated to burn for two to three hours, 
and, when about consumed, to give the 
signal for their retirement to their separate 
couches. The fact, though, that darkness 
enhances the charm of these meetings with 
the majority of such lovers seems to be 
utterly overlooked, with the consequent 
result that, as often as not, a good portion 
of the candle remains to beguile the old 
folks into believing their daughter and 
swain most discreet and proper. 



Hettie's disgrace was a sad blow to her 
parents, and still sadder to herself, for her 
seducer had, on his knees, not only besought 
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her hand and heart, and promised her mar- 
riage, but had very profanely wronged her 
forthwith, to desert her in the hour of trial. 

Mr Fitzartsee*s miserly inclination, more 
than anything else, caused him to institute 
legal proceedings for damages, in spite of 
Hettie's tears and prayers that the scoundrel 
might be let alone to the retributive justice 
of the Almighty : consequently, he lost both 
daughter and damages. 

Hettie was a fearless horsewoman, and, to 
hide her shame, rode away stealthily by 
night to Rustenburg, carrying her child, 
d la native^ bound to her back in a shawl. 
From Rustenburg she proceeded to Pretoria, 
where she sold her horse and proceeded by 
rail to Johannesburg. There the few pounds 
left her — poor thing! — were soon expended. 
Ill-luck frustrated all her attempts to main- 
tain herself and child honourably. Finally, 
her total ruin and death was brought about 
by a lecherous son of Mammon, who should 
have known better; though, to his credit be 
it said, he subsequently, out of remorse, 
handsomely provided for her illegitimate 
offspring — a bright, intelligent youth aged 
seven. 

IT ^ T^ ^ T^ T^ 

This matter being taken into consideration, it 
was not to be wondered at that Mr and Mrs 
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Fitzartsee were very much concerned on behalf 
of their only remaining daughter, Katie, who, 
young as she was, already had had more than 
one string to her bow. Such anxiety was 
accountable for her being introduced to the 
reader as * looking covertly along the waggon- 
road to the farmstead,' seeing she was expect- 
ing a suitor that evening and did not wish her 
father to observe her expectancy. She was 
well aware that both he and her mother be- 
lieved she still encouraged two suitors who had 
been paying their attentions to her for some 
time past, and were averse to her so doing. 

Her father disliked such double-barrelled 
amour, as he termed it, on account of his mean- 
ness. Not at all on the score of propriety ; for 
he, as a youth, did court and opsit with at least 
three to four different girls in one night. Be- 
ginning at eight o'clock in the evening, he 
would leave the first, an hour or so later, to 
ride off to the second at some other farm ; 
treated her similarly ; and so on till the small 
hours of the morning. The truth was, he pre- 
ferred being entertained to entertaining. 

Her mother, on the other hand, was appre- 
hensive lest she should fall as Hettie had done, 
or be too suddenly snatched from her as a 
votaress to Hymen. 

To Katie's credit, be it said, however, she 
was very matter-of-fact and self-possessed, and 
had already found cause to break off amicable 
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relations with one of her two suitors — unbe- 
known to her parents — as he had dared to 
attempt to seduce her. She was well aware 
of her sister's undoing, for the latter had con- 
fided her plight first to her. She had also, 
like others, often heard her parents discuss 
the matter ; for ill-educated Boers, such as 
they were, have little sense of propriety. 
Further, it may here be remarked that the 
majority of Boers, like their black neighbours 
— whom they despise so — will talk and behave 
unreservedly, as no other European people 
would dare to do. It is, moreover, no un- 
common thing for Boer girls to know as much 
as their mothers at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, and very often to be married and 
mothers themselves by then. 

Thus it happened that Katie, though young 
in years, was very knowing, and resolved to 
thoroughly satisfy herself as to the bona-fides 
of her remaining suitor. Both had — to within 
a day or two of the commencement of this 
narrative — appeared to her very nice, upright 
young men, so far as she could judge. 

Paul Kruher was the name of the delinquent ; 
Piet Yubair that of the still favoured one. Both 
were of medium height. Piet was dark, much 
bronzed, and of wiry, athletic appearance ; Paul 
was fair and of a somewhat similar build. Both 
were bearded young men of about twenty-five. 
Both, as a rule, rode very spirited mounts, and 
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sat them with the ease and elegance of cow- 
boys. Both were good marksmen with a rifle, 
and both loved Katie ; each had resolved in his 
mind that he would woo and win her. Each 
knew the other's intentions, and, by mutual 
agreement, had arranged that the one should 
not call on her when the other did. 

In trying to fathom the depths of uncertainty 
as to which was more worthy [her affection, 
Katie had been busily engaged for two years 
past, and although Pauls perfidy would appear 
to have simplified matters, she was not satisfied, 
and decided that Piet's fidelity should be put to 
a severe test. 

V 

III 

Katie and her brothers having performed the 
usual routine duties outside, while their parents 
deftly carried out theirs in the kitchen and 
waggon-house, the tea-table was laid, and the 
liver, spleen, heart and kidneys of the buck, 
fried with rashers of bacon, were served as a 
great delicacy, along with boiled samp^ and 
thick plough-boy slices of buttered Boers- 
meal bread. 

All were about to seat themselves at the 
table when the pattering hoofs of a trippling- 
horse ^ were heard without. 

* Crushed mealies, or Indian com. 
2 Horse which appears to trot with its fore and walk with 
its hind feet — ^a very easy pace. 
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* Allemagtig ! ' exclaimed Sarel. ' There 
comes dom ^ Piet ; I know *tis he by his horse's 
pace. He is riding Witfoet and not Maareeah 
to-night, so is coming to stay till morning, Til 
wager. Go and welcome him, Kaatee, for 'tis 
you he comes after ; I have not the heart to be 
cordial to such loafers as he and slim Paul.' 

Before the last sentence was ended Katie 
was outside; formal salutations between her 
and Piet were exchanged, and, in the absence 
of their stable-boy, she graciously assisted 
Piet by holding the riem ^ of his steed, while he, 
slipping off saddle and bridle quickly, knee- 
haltered it and let it go, remarking, — 

* Thank you, Kaatee. Witfoet is salted,^ so 
will take no harm by being out the night. I 
am sorry to say my spiel-paard * Maareeah has 
slipped her foal, owing to my over-riding her 
to naacht-maal ^ at Nel's last week. I'm not a 
communicant yet, and, do you know, I've half a 
mind never to become such, seeing Providence 
has not treated me more kindly under the cir- 
cumstances.' 

* Hush, Piet! naacht-maal, as you are aware, 
is a religious duty and privilege not to be 
lightly spoken of. I am not an advocate of 
compulsory confession, but are you sure 

^ Dull, stupid 

2 Halter of softened (brijd) raw-hide. 

® Immune from horse-sickness. 

* Playful, prancing steed. 

5 Periodical communion service. 
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Maareeah suffered no unnecessary tickling 
from your spurs to make her show off a bit 
before the Misses Nel or other fair maidens 
who attended the meeting ? ' 

' N-no, she never did, Kaatee/ he hesitatingly 
replied. 

' Well, come along to tea, everything will be 
getting ice-cold ; we can discuss your sins and 
iniquities afterwards.' 

####### 

*Good evening, aunt! Good evening, 
uncle! Good evening, nephews! How are 
you all?' queried Piet, shaking hands with 
everyone individually as he was ushered into 
the dining-room — a long lean-to room at the 
back of the house, abutting on the kitchen and 
pantry. 

Salutations disposed of, Piet was abruptly 
requested to sit. A seat was indicated, next to 
Katie, on one of two rough wooden benches 
without backs, placed on either side of the 
table for the use of visitors and children alike. 
The only two chairs allowed in the dining-room 
were those of the host and hostess. 

The meal passed off more or less solemnly. 
The sole joviality evinced was on the part of 
Katie and her younger brother. The former 
roguishly helped Piet to salt instead of sugar to 
his tea while busily engaged discussing with 
uncle and aunt the why and wherefore of ewes 
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lambing later that season than usual, to which 
a verdict in favour of Providence was the ulti- 
mate issue. Then, as uncle propounded an 
argument ad quod damnum as regarding Piet*s 
mare slipping her foal, nephew Dirk adroitly 
poured a lot of vinegar into Piet s plate. This 
caused Piet later on to remark that the gall-bag 
must have been carelessly removed from the 
liver of which he was partaking, forgetful of the 
fact that he had been informed it was taken 
from a duiker ^ nephew Koos had shot Thus 
was he laid open to ridicule. 

In such uncouth manner are jokes perpetrated 
by Boers to the discomfiture of others, loved or 
otherwise. 

■ w ^ ^ IT TT w 

The evening meal ended — Piet having pre- 
ferred a cup of cold water to his tea, and oom 
Sarel having audibly rinsed out his mouth with 
and swallowed the last of his — the customary 
chapter of the Bible was read, and an im- 
promptu prayer drawled out, in as humble tones 
as Mr Fitzartsee could command. Then Koos 
and Dirk wished all * Good-night' and slunk 
away, ostensibly to bed ; though five minutes 
later Koos might have been seen, like a phan- 
tom horseman, disappearing in the gloom of 
night from the farmstead on courting bent. 

^ A duiker is said by Boer and Black to possess no gall, 
and the author has never found such in any duiker he has 
shot. 
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The old folks, with Piet and Katie, duly 
retired to the sitting-room. The tea-things 
were left over till the morning to be washed up. 
Mrs Fitzartsee s cleanly habits of bygone days 
had been overruled and corrupted by her 
husband's niggardliness. He objected to the 
burning of the candle at both ends, and said 
Mrs Fitzartsee should do as he wished and not 
presume to don the breeches. 

No sooner was the sitting-room entered than 
host and hostess unceremoniously settled them- 
selves to study printed sermons of the reverends 
Spurgeon and Talmage, translated into the taal 
— the perversity of human nature not admitting 
of Mrs Fitzartsee approving those of the former 
divine, of which her husband thought so much. 
Thus it is almost always with professedly godly- 
minded people, who, while protesting against 
evil with the zeal of Uriah Heep, remain 
oblivious to the fact that vexatious quibbling 
ill befits bigots like themselves. 

The sermons perused, each vouchsafed a 
' Nacht ' to Katie and Piet, and retired. The 
latter, seated on an old-fashioned and muchly- 
abused horse-hair sofa — certain of the springs of 
which were broken, no doubt owing to the unusual 
burden of couples in lieu of units it had been 
compelled to bear for many years past — had 
hitherto been conversing in whispers. 

* Now, to revert to your assertion before tea, 
Piet,' said Katie, aloud. * Do you not really 
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care for either of the Misses Nel more than 
me?' 

*No, nor any other girl, my little heart. I 
have fancied others in my time, like mostly all 
youngsters do in their teens. I have liked 
some for this reason and some for that, but I 
have never really loved till now.' 

* Tm pleased to hear you say so ; and, do you 
know, Piet, I hope that you will always be 
frank and keep nothing from me, as I promise 
you rU do by you,' naively remarked Katie. 

*Ah, but 'tis one thing saying and another 
doing!' exclaimed Piet. His sincerity of love 
and honourableness were evidenced by the fer- 
vour of his manner. He knew full well that to 
Katie's parents slim Paul was more acceptable 
as a suitor than himself. Her father had more 
frankly than politely told him he was a dom 
kerP compared to Paul, because Paul — who 
was about the same age as Piet, and started 
farming on his own account at the same time — 
was already richer, whether honestly or dis- 
honestly being a matter of indifference to Mr 
Fitzartsee. To her mother, moreover, Paul 
was more acceptable on account of his glibness 
in speech and superior address, he being more 
bold and forward than Piet, who was inclined 
to be shy and reserved. 

*I am not so sure as to the "saying" and 
" doing " you treat so lightly, Piet, for it is my 

^ Dull, stupid fellow. 
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intention this night to tell you of what hap- 
pened on Paul's last visit to me, with a view to 
ascertaining your opinion as regards the saying 
that "All is fair in love and war," and the 
doing or acting thereby.' 

* Say on, then, my little heart ! ' 

Katie was silent a few moments, and then 
remarked, * I fear I cannot tell you, though, 
Piet, after what happened, as you and many 
others know, to my sister.' 

* But you must speak, my sweetheart, now 
that you have gone so far ! ' 

Katie, knowing his love and temper to be 
very ardent, resolved to tell him only part of 
what transpired between her and Paul, and 
then to test his virtue by tempting him in lieu 
of telling him outright of Paul's endeavour to 
wrong her, as she had originally intended doing. 

* Well, you profess to love me, Piet. I can- 
not but admit I love 'you too. That we have 
lived on thus, month after month, for the past 
two years, in mutual friendship, is not my fault. 
Had I had my way, it would not have been so. 
Both my father and my mother are averse to 
my marrying until the present servant difficulty 
is settled. The former refuses me any dowry, 
and the latter to provide me with a trousseau, 
in the event of my marrying before. I told 
Paul of this decision on their part night before 
last, simply for something to say ; and, will you 
believe it, he pooh-poohed it and suggested a 
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runaway marriage to me. He said if I would 
only promise to be his wife, etcetera, I need 
fear nothing, as he was fairly well off/ 

' And what was the outcome of his pleading, 
Katie, my darling ? ' interrupted Piet. 

* Patience and you will learn ! ' laughingly 
snapped Katie. ' I asked him whether he 
thought me a fool, to marry in haste to repent 
at leisure, and in opposition to my parents.* 

* Quite right, my little heart; but will you 
never give my suit a thought ? I am as 
anxious as Paul — if not more so — to learn my 
fate at your hands, and, if possible, to clasp 
you in my arms and salute you as my own.* 

He paused and looked lovingly and stead- 
fastly into her eyes. 

Now was Katies opportunity to assail his 
honour and fidelity. Quick as thought she 
drew closer to him, put her one hand gently 
upon his shoulder, with the other softly clasped 
his nearest to her, and, in low tones, said, * I 
must tell you too, Piet, that I cannot marry 
you against the wish of my parents ; but — ' 

She paused and sighed sadly. 

* But what, my darling ? ' abruptly demanded 
Piet. 

* I am but one of the frail 'sex,' she continued, 
*and young or old, a woman is weak when 
the passion of love attacks her. I doubt not 
but that your love is reciprocal and as ardent 
as mine.' 
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Again she paused and sighed wearily. Piel 
was so entranced with this confession on her 
part that he did not think to interrupt her, so 
allowed her to proceed. 

*The struggle is over/ she added, 'the 
victory is — ' The last word was lost to his 
ear as her head drooped upon his shoulder. 

* Katie ? ' ejaculated Piet. 

* Silence, Piet ! Why interrupt me ? ' she 
said sharply, and, turning, threw herself upon 
his breast, with her arms about his neck. 

Piet wrested himself from her embrace and 
stood up. 

* Do not think I am mad, Piet. I am in 
earnest — determinedly so, as you may note 
— and feel confident that you will not spurn 
me from you thus when you have heard all 
I have to say.' 

A wild, longing look gleamed from her 
eyes. She smiled seductively and placed her 
hand upon her breast. Then continued, — 

* I have, oh, such a bad pain here ! Do you 
not love me, Piet, that you do not attempt to 
alleviate it ? ' 

* Let me get you a little water, sweetheart,' 
he said, starting up. 

Without replying, she grasped his hands and 
stood up before him. 

' You do love me ! I know it by your face. 
Our love is mutual and self-evident. An 
evil longing rends my heart and destroys my 
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natural self ; a wicked thought overwhelms me. 
With you rests the remedy for these ills.' 

Astonished, Piet gazed a while upon her 
determined features, unable to comprehend her 
strange b,ehaviour. First a struggle betwixt 
good and evil held him spell-bound ; then he 
shuddered at the thought that his loved one 
was insane. He attempted to wrest his hands 
from hers and to rush forth into the cool night 
air. She, however, held him the tighter, and 
he feared to hurt her by using greater force. 
Moreover, he conjectured that, if insane, to 
coerce her might only lead to further com- 
plications. Yet he could not — would not wrong 
her. 

*Ah! you love me — you love me!' more 
excitedly exclaimed Katie. *You know, as 
well as I do, that I cannot marry you, perhaps 
for months to come. Still I love you, even 
more than you do me, seemingly. Come, let 
us revel in our love then. Such will — ' 

* Don't you think it unnatural for you to 
speak thus to me, my little heart?' he asked 
firmly but tenderly ; then added quietly, * Do 
not give way so to hysteria, my darling. Pray 
be seated a while till I put a few questions to 
you.* And, gently forcing her to sit down, 
he knelt before her and proceeded, — 

' Have I never asked you to marry me ? * 

* You — you have ! ' hesitatingly. 

* When ? ' 
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* Two to three months ago.' 

* And why did you refuse me then to behave 
as you have done to-night ? ' 

* Oh, do not question me any more ! ' ejacu- 
lated Katie, bursting into tears. * You cannot 
think how ashamed I am of myself, Piet, for 
doubting your integrity and behaving as I 
have done : it is all owing to Paul having 
proved himself so dishonourable the night before 
last. Your behaviour this evening is beyond 
praise. Leave me and let me retire to pass 
the night in repentance. You will find a bed 
ready prepared for you in the verandah room, 
where you have slept many a night before. 
Good-night ! ' — holding forth her hand — ' not 
a word until the morrow, if so be you see fit to 
speak to me again after what has happened.' 

Without uttering a word, Piet shook hands 
and, mystified beyond measure, left her. 



IV 

Late in the afternoon, a month subsequent 
to the events above narrated, Paul Kruher 
galloped furiously back to his farm fi-om that 
of a neighbour, dismounted and threw the 
reins of his horse to the ground, as a signal for 
it to stand still ; roared for an orphan youth, 
named Hans, who, in the absence of rebel 
native servants, worked for him as general 
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factotum, and bade him unsaddle and attend 
to his horse, and to take care that it drank not 
a drop of water until properly groomed, lest it 
should suffer from * roaring' in consequence. 
After which he rushed at and sprang upon the 
stoep of the verandah, regardless of the steps, 
entered the house hastily, slamming the door 
behind him, and as hurriedly divested himself 
of his coat, hat and top-boots, and flung him- 
self upon a narrow kartel ^ in the sitting-room, 
which, placed upon a couple of paraffin boxes, 
served as a sofa. 

* Allemagtig ! ' he ejaculated. *So Piet has 
won Katie all owing to my accursed folly : 
curse him, and her too ! She — the little vixen ! 
— might have given me the benefit of the 
doubt, knowing, as she must do, that one's 
passions often disallow of the working of one's 
conscience. As for Piet, by the heavens 
above, Til be even with him yet and his 
accursed sanctimoniousness. TU cogitate 
a while and then summon Hans to ascertain 
what he suggests as the best line of action 
for me to take under the circumstances : at 
present I feel like taking my rifle and going 
forth, at once, to shoot Piet on sight. Ugh ! 
ugly thought towards one who has never done 

* Framework bed with cow-hide lashings in lieu of bed- 
laths or irons, usually placed on boxes when intended for 
use, or swung under an untented waggon for the owner's 
use when on trek. 
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me any harm ; but I cannot brook a rival ; 
and, if the worst comes to the worst, I need 
only clear out and become renegade, rebel and 
outlaw — all in one — with others on the Zout- 
pansberg.' 

Meanwhile Hans speculated as follows on 
his master's unusual mood, the while he 
groomed his horse : — 

' Teit ! but com Paul is in a dreadful rage 
to-day. I've never seen him look so fierce 
before. He looks as if he would kill anyone 
with pleasure. I wonder if he has got orders 
to go on commando, and is angry because it 
will interfere with his courting tante Ksiatee ? 
Ah ! but perhaps it is because she won't have 
him and has chosen oom Piet instead. I've 
heard it said, " Women are at the bottom of 
everything." Never mind, I'm sure to know 
before bed-time, as oom Paul is not so slim as 
our President, and does not know how to keep 
secrets to himself.' Then aloud to the horse : 
'Come alono;, Zwaartbooi, and have a drink 
at the spruit before I stable and feed you. I'm 
not only feeling hungry myself, but I'm anxious 
to learn what ails oom Paul, and I do not wish 
him to fall out with me.' 

Thus soliloquising, Hans went about his duty 
until Paul's stentorian voice summoned him 
within doors. 

' Light the candle, you young devil ! What 
has kept you so long ? ' 
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*Ja, oom!' exclaimed Hans, hastening to 
obey, * I have been kraaling the cattle and 
sheep, feeding the pigs and poultry, and milk- 
ing — all alone,' aggrievedly. Then, hastily 
recollecting himself^ ' Is oom unwell ? If so, 
I'm sorry.' 

' Nie, dank gij, but I'm inclined to make 
someone feel sick.' 

* I'll go and lay the table now,' diplomatically 
remarked Hans. 

* You need not trouble so far as I am con- 
cerned. Just look after your own belly in the 
kitchen, and when you are finished come here, 
as I wish to speak to you.' 

' J a, oom ! ' and Hans vanished forthwith. 

Not many minutes later he reappeared, using 
his coat sleeve, in lieu of a serviette, to wipe 
his mouth, 

*Sit!' ordered Paul, motioning him to the 
kartel beside him ; and without further parley 
proceeded to inform him of his trouble. He 
next propounded a vile scheme to the ignorant 
youth, the subject of which was the murder of 
Piet. Several hundred Transvaal coins were 
produced and laid upon a table near by— rang- 
ing from pence up to pounds. To Hans, who 
had never seen so much money, nor knew what 
addition was, three handfuls were offered as a 
reward if he would accidentally, out of purpose, 
put a bullet through Piet. A pig, a sheep, or a 
goat, Paul suggested, might be shot at, or even 
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through, to attain the object, with a view to 
shielding Hans against a verdict of wilful intent. 

*Nie, oom!' exclaimed Hans. *You do so, 
and rU say nothing, I swear ; but I could never 
do the job properly ; my hands would shake so 
at the thought of oom Piet's spook following 
me about always.' 

*Very well, Hans, here's some money for 
you, nevertheless, and we'll let the matter 
alone ; only, if anything happens to oom Piet 
after what I have said to-night, you swear 
you'll not say, even, that you think I did it, or 
was the cause of it being done ? ' 

* Ja, oom ! ' 

* Well, off you go to bed while T put this 
money away again safely ! We will not have 
prayers to-night as my head is aching badly.' 

* Ja, oom ! — Nacht ! ' and Hans slouched off, 
jingling the few paltry coins he had received 
in his trouser pocket, and wondering when the 
opportunity would offer itself to admit of his 
going to Rustenburg to do a little shopping on 
his own account. 

Hans being gone, Paul diligently and rapidly 
commenced to sort out the various coins on the 
table into shot bags, separately, starting with 
the sovereigns, then collecting all the half- 
sovereigns, and so on. These bags be placed, 
one by one, under the kartel, temporarily. 
Coming to the pence, of which but a few were 
left, the majority having adroitly been passed 
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off on Hans, he began twirling them between 
finger and thumb, amusing himself by noting 
how many, in falling, exposed the obverse and 
how many the reverse side. The greater 
number exposed the reverse. 

' Umph ! That's strange ! ' ejaculated Paul to 
himself. Then — superstitiously soliloquising 
— * These pennies augur badly for my venture. 
It is evident that any attempt on my part to 
put a bullet through Piet's head will be a 
failure. Til try the other way — two out 
of three — the proper toss. Here goes! 
Another rise for Dopper Paul, in effigy of 
bronze. Ach, himmel, the reverse as usual ! 
Again, reverse once more; perdition take 
them! But hold! Tve heard it said these 
coins augur other happenings of a political 
nature — reverse, adverse or perverse — I'm not 
quite sure which. Let me see ! There, without 
doubt, is the lion — stated to be symbolical of 
England's strength and courage — yet it is 
represented lying down, not with the proverbial 
lamb, but alongside an armed Boer. The lion 
faces the Boer and is supposed to be keeping 
an eye on him ; nevertheless, the Boer, with 
grounded arm, treats it apparently with con- 
tempt. An anchor beneath represents Hope, 
which buoys up all people, be they Boers, 
Britons or Blacks. The anchor, moreover, 
surmounts a waggon — the Boer ideal of trans- 
port conveyance, in comparison with which a 
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railway train with locomotive, but without rails, 
is only a bevange paard.^ Why the emblems 
of the rose and thistle have been used in 
lieu of the Transvaal and Free State flags 
crossed, the devil only knows. No one could 
enlighten me on that point ! Finally, here is a 
flattering likeness of our good old President, 
which faces to the right ; signifying that he aye 
looks to the right and despises wrong/ 

Having thus expressed himself, Paul tossed 
the pence into their bag, tied all up securely 
and conveyed them to his kist. Then tumbled 
into bed, partly dressed as he was. 



V 

*Good morning, Hans, where are you go- 
ing?' shouted Piet Yubair, as Hans, proudly 
mounted on Zwaartbooi, cantered along a short 
cut past his homestead, a day or two subse- 
quent to the interview with his master, Paul. 

* Good morning, oom Piet ; I am going on an 
errand to Rustenburg,* replied Hans, drawing 
rein momentarily. 

' Paul is not ill, is he, that you are travelling 
so early and fast ? ' queried Piet. 

' Nie, oom, dank gij ! ' exclaimed Hans, rather 
brusquely, carried away by the importance of 
his being allowed to ride his master's best 

* A splay-footed horse. 
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saddle-horse, and vouchsafed no further re- 
mark. 

*WelI, take care and don't ride Zwaartbooi 
over his water, and good-bye to you/ ad- 
monishingly rejoined Piet, turning on his heel 
and moving towards his cattle-kraal. 

* Good-bye, oom ! ' from Hans, as Zwaartbooi 
bounded forward at the touch of his sjambok. 

* Don't forget, also, to close the gate beyond, 
Hans ! ' shouted Piet, a little piqued to think so 
much use was made of the short-cut through 
his farm by one and all, the majority of whom 
omitted to close the gates properly. 

* Zout, kofee en blikke : 
Mijn goet dat is likker,' ^ 

hummed Hans to himself as he rode along. 

Being troubled with a short memory, he had 
recourse to impromptu verse and apt phrases, 
such as — * Ik is sieker oom zegt suiker ; maar 
suiker is niet sieker,' ^ to remind him of the pur- 
port of a mission. 

It was a long ride from Paul's farm to Rus- 
tenburg and back in one day ; nevertheless 
Hans was instructed to accomplish it without 
fail ; so, mounted on Zwaartbooi, had started 

^ Salt, coffee in tins : 
(And) my sweet-meats. 
2 I am certain uncle said sugar ; but sugar is not certain — 
signifying that if he did not remember that sugar was re- 
quired, it was not certain he would retum with it, and thus 
playing upon words. 
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before daybreak, in order to be back in time to 
perform his various farm duties before dark. 

It is unnecessary to follow his every action, 
however, as more important events were 
happening, during his absence, in the vicinity 
of Wonderplaats 1 — a farm adjoining that of 
Paul Kruher — than had transpired in the Rus- 
tenburg district for many a long day. 

Shortly after noon Piet Yubair had started 
forth to visit his ^nc^e^ heedless of everything 
save the fact that he was on his way to his 
earthly haven of delight. Witfoet, with arched 
neck and the actively-playing ears of a good 
roadster, proudly bore him along at a brisk 
tripple. To the right of, and close to, the road 
en route lay Paul Kruher's farm. To the left, 
and almost exactly opposite it, the farm named 
Wonderplaats : so called from strange happen- 
ings which had occurred there during the past 
ten years, and which had resulted in its being 
then tenantless. 

Suddenly, as if struck by a bolt from the 
blue, Witfoet utterly collapsed in his hind- 
quarters and fell on the road, throwing his 
master unceremoniously to the ground. Not a 
sound had been noticed by Piet ; nevertheless 
he found, to his mortification and horror, that 
Witfoet had been shot through the buttock of 
his near hind-leg. The bullet had entered 
from behind and slightly towards the near 

^ Place of Wonder. 
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flank, smashing the bone of the leg and 
lodging, seemingly, somewhere in the poor 
animal's stomach, so must have come from 
Wonderplaats. The wind blowing from the 
road in that direction, combined with the pain- 
ful and terrified snorting of the horse, had, 
however, prevented Piet hearing anything. 

What was he to do ? The horse had to be 
shot outright. It was useless his going to 
Wonderplaats to ask any favour, as no one 
resided there. Paul Kruher's residence was the 
next nearest place. There could be no harm 
in his asking him for the loan of a fire-arm to 
shoot Witfoet with, as he had not the heart to 
let the poor beast suffer longer than possible. 

He acted accordingly. Paul accosted him 
most graciously and remarked, in answer to 
his request, — 

* Oh, yes, I will lend you my rifle with 
plea — I mean, with regret. No one knows 
better than you and 1 do what a fine and 
valuable animal Witfoet was. He could not 
be worth less than thirty to thirty-five pounds. 
It is strange, though, I, too, heard no report 
of a gun.' 

Then, in reply to a query from Piet regarding 
what he should do for a horse for the nonce, 
Paul flippantly said, — 

'You can hardly expect me to favour you, 
seeing you have cut me out of the affections 
of Kaatee.' 
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''■ 'Well, dont let's discuss that sore point! 
Make haste, please, and let me have your rifle 
to put Witfoet out of pain.' 

The rifle was duly produced, well cleaned 
and oiled, and along with it a single cartridge. 

* Thank you,' said Piet, and walked off 
hurriedly, tears beginning to trickle down his 
cheeks as he thought of the job he had on 
hand. 

\.[l It was quickly performed, and, with saddle 
and bridle upon his head, Piet returned with 
the rifle to Paul, who suggested burying 
Witfoet, provided he could flay the carcase 
and keep the skin as a perquisite to make 
riems. 

*A11 right!' exclaimed Piet, disgusted with 
the parsimony of Paul. Then added, sneer- 
ingly, * I was not aware horse-hides were used 
to make riems. I'd rather flay a louse for the 
sake of its skin than a horse, even though it 
were not my own loved and useful friend. I 
suppose you ^t^learned such unfeeling custom 
from those hated roi-neke during the war of 
Majuba renown?' 

* Yes ! and horse-hide makes most useful and 
more pliable riems, too, than the hides of cattle 
and buffalo.' 

* Well, good-bye, I must seek a mount else- 
where,' and Piet trudged off*, still carrying his 
saddle and bridle. 

He had walked a mile or two when the sound 
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of a horse cantering on the road ahead of him 
caused him to halt. Though hidden from view 
by a slight bult^ he was then ascending, he 
could tell it was approaching him. He sat 
down, therefore, placed the saddle and bridle 
beside him, and waited. 

'AUe wereld! What is wrong, oom Piet? 
Where is your horse that you carry your saddle 
and bridle yourself?' exclaimed Hans — for it 
was he — as he rode up and drew rein on the 
summit of the ridge. 

* Witfoet is dead : shot by the spook of 
Wonderplaats ! ' laconically replied Piet. 

* Wha-aa-aat ? ' from Hans — his eyes ex- 
panding with astonishment. Then, after a 
slight pause, *What makes you say so? 
You know no one lives at, nor goes near, 
Wonderplaats ? ' 

'That is why I say the spook that^ has 
haunted the place for many years past must 
have shot my horse, because I went to oom 
Paul to ask the loan of his rifle to kill it 
outright, as it had a leg broken, and he stated 
he, like myself, had heard no report of a 
gun.' 

'Allemagtig! and oom Paul did not offer 
you a horse? Can I assist you in any way, 
oom ? It is not far to ride to oom Jail's, and 
I feel sure he will lend you one.' 

' A ridge, or raised stretch of land : opposed to nek, 
which latter is generally between two hills or mountains. 
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* Yes, thank you, Hans ! ' and Piet was soon 
alone again by the roadside. 

Within half-an-hour Hans returned, riding a 
borrowed mount bare-back and leading Zwaart- 
booi. Dismounting, he assisted Piet to saddle 
the former and rode part of the way with 
him towards Paul's, then excused himself, 
remarking he wished to make a detour to bring 
up the stock. 

Piet rode on some little distance, then, 
turning off the road, passed through Wonder- 
plaats, in hopes of discovering the cause of his 
recent mishap, but without avail. Consequently 
he arrived about three hours later than usual 
at Fitzartsee's. 

Katie, and the whole family in general, was 
thunderstruck on learning of his misfortune and 
narrow escape from as untimely an end as 
Witfoet. Various and numerous were the 
comments expressed by all anent the incident ; 
and, before retiring, Katie confidentially in- 
quired of Piet, — 

*Are you quite sure that Paul had not a 
hand in the matter ? ' 

' How could he, my little heart, seeing I 
found him sitting on his stoep, looking slightly 
warm and dressed in his working-suit ; his 
veldschoene looking moist and miry, as if he 
had been trenching for irrigation purposes ; 
his rifle was well cleaned and oiled, which one 
would hardly expect to be the case had it been 
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used to shoot Witfoet with ; and he was alone 
at home, Hans being away at the time to my 
certain knowledge.' 

* Well, it s very, very strange, that's all I can 
say,' exclaimed Katie. * Good-night, my loved 
one!' 

* Good-night, my sweetheart ! ' 



VI 

' Ah ! rU have you yet, kerl. Don't imagine 
you're going to inspan the filly I wished to 
without objection on my part. Even though 
I am forced to trek a great distance to avoid 
the long arm of the law, I'll be avenged on 
you yet, you skurk ! Do you imagine you can 
commandeer as you see fit without opposition ? 
If so, I differ with you, and purpose, if possible, 
outspanning your proposed team before it is 
thoroughly inspanned. You little dream of 
how a Boer can laager in the veld in an 
emergency, although a Boer yourself. Just 
wait and see. If you circumvent me before 
I take you unawares, then all I can say is the 
Almighty is with you and against me. Still, I 
doubt it, seeing He has never punished me yet 
for putting hireling Jaap out of the way, about 
seven years ago, and burying him free of ex- 
pense ; though, of course, no one knows where. 
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Umph! IVe heard tell of evil-doers being 
buried beneath highways, with a stake driven 
through their bodies ; but I reckon it would 
have been injudicious to treat Jaap so, though 
he — the devil! — was all but instrumental in 
putting an end to my existence/ 

Thus soliloquised Paul on observing Piet 
pass his place, mounted on a graceful, high- 
stepping four-year-old, about six months after 
the momentous incident in the foregoing 
chapter. Paul had only that day returned from 
a commando, on which he had suddenly been 
called out the day following the death of 
Witfoet, to assist in putting down the petty 
native rebellion alluded to in the introductory 
chapter. Piet had fortunately obtained the 
services of Dirk Fitzartsee as his substitute ; 
the latter having expressed a desire to proceed 
to the front, for three reasons : firstly, because 
he sympathised with his sister and her fiancd ; 
secondly, as his brother was going in his 
father's stead, and he wished to accompany 
him ; and thirdly, on account of his Boerish 
antipathy to the black-skinned fraternity. 

Consequently, Piet had been in clover during 
the interim, while Paul's dislike for him had 
increased in intensity. 

That evening Paul learned from Hans 
that, on the day he left on commando, Piet 
had, accompanied by oom Sarel, Jan, Klaas 
and other neighbours, thoroughly explored 
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the Wonderplaats premises for traces of the 
miscreant who had shot Witfoet, They had 
further instituted a most searching inquiry 
for miles around, but without result. Every 
mystery connected with Wonderplaats had 
been talked over and re-discussed again and 
again. Hans, being present during the in- 
vestigation, had been examined and cross- 
examined — like others — by the presiding 
elders, certain of whom he had overheard 
express a suspicion as to Paul's professed 
ignorance of everything that had happened 
there in the past. They had further com- 
mented upon Paul having sworn he had 
watched many a night in conjunction with 
others, stationed at different places around 
the farmstead, and seen nothing. Never- 
theless, dogs were poisoned, poultry was 
stolen, out-houses were burnt, and a ser- 
vant of the family, then in possession, had 
disappeared as if by magic, never to be 
heard of since. Still, the like incomprehen- 
sible incidents occurred from time to time, 
until not a soul would venture to occupy 
the holding ; people passed it by with dread ; 
and few cared to set a foot upon it unless 
accompanied by others. Then there had 
been a cessation of unusual occurrences for 
several years, and Paul had been the only 
person to speak of applying for the tenure, 
when suddenly, and in broad daylight, one 
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of the most extraordinary events had taken 
place in the shooting of Witfoet 

Paul listened attentively to Hans's nar- 
ration, as they sat partaking of their frugal 
supper, and then unconcernedly remarked, — 

* By-the-way, Hans, did you moisten and 
salt all those hides I told you to during my 
absence, to make them heavier than they 
otherwise would be on the market scales?' 

' Ja, oom ! ' 

'And have you also kept moist the roll 
tobacco I left, as directed?' 

*Ja, oom!' 

'Well, I'm glad to hear it. We will now 
have evening prayers and sing a hymn before 
going to bed. You must rise early as I wish 
you to trek with me to Rustenburg to dispose 
of the hides and tobacco.' 

' Ja, oom ! ' 

"T? W "Tr "TF "T? tF tF 

Two days later Paul and Hans outspanned 
early on the Market Square, Rustenburg. 
Not long after they were approached by a 
big, beetle - browed, mo'rose - looking Boer, 
with heavy black eyebrows meeting above 
his nose ; black, curly and crisp- looking hair, 
surmounted by the usual broad - brimmed 
slouch-hat, and a pipe in his mouth. His 
complexion denoted a decided 'touch of the 
tar-brush.* His corduroy suit, like his hat, 
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was very much the worse for wear. Hans, dis- 
liking his looks, left Paul alone to receive him. 

* Dag,* Paul ! How goes it ? ' ejaculated the 
visitor, familiarly accosting and shaking hands 
with him. ' Who is he ? ' jerking a thumb over 
his shoulder towards Hans, who had turned 
on his heel and was walking to the fire on the 
lee-side of the waggon to hasten the concoction 
of coffee. 

* Dag, Karl ! That is Hans, he I spoke 
of to you while on commando. Do' you think 
oom Gert will take him in your stead ? ' 

* Ik wit nie ; * I can't say ! But tell me, 
how's the filly you failed to break in?' 

* Ach ! she's found her match, as I told you 
before — the jade! — and evinces no inclination 
to kick over the traces at present, so far as 
I am aware.' 

' And the stallion ? ' 

* Oh, he's as frisky as ever — the devil ! I 
still take a very great interest in him. He is a 
— is a — perfect — let me see ! — Gomorrah : a 
perfect verdomde Gomorrah, I say ; and the 
sooner he's got rid of the better ! ' 

' Alle wereld, Paul, you are a comical skelm ! ' » 
exclaimed Karl, with a diabolical grin, and 
striking him forcibly on the shoulder with his 
hand. ' I'm ready to rid you of the devil for 
een honderd any time you wish.' 



* Boer abbreviation for * Good day.' 
2 I don't know. * Rascal. 
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* Is the coffee ready yet, Hans?' shouted Paul. 

' J a, oom — nit nou ! ' ^ 

'Come along, then, Karl, let us eat!' and 
with that they walked towards the waggon. 

Breakfast of biltong and hard, insipid rusks 
— made palatable by soaking in their coffee — 
being ended, Paul bluntly informed Hans that 
he intended engaging Karl as assistant in 
his stead, pending the return of Kafirs to seek 
employment after they had rebuilt their kraals : 
all of which, he said, the commandeered 
burghers had burnt, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. 

Hans, struck dumb with astonishment, uttered 
not a word ; but, judging from the tears which 
welled to his eyes, he felt the situation keenly. 

' Don't cry, you young fool ! ' ejaculated 
Paul. * What's the use of crying, you silly son 
of a sea-cow ? Jump up and off-load the hides 
and tobacco from the waggon that there may 
be no unnecessary delay ! ' 

Hans obeyed with alacrity. He feared the 
wrath of Paul and his evil-looking companion. 
The off-loading was promptly accomplished. 
The load was as rapidly disposed off as possible. 
Two and a half per cent, of actual profits were 
paid by Paul — more as conscience-money than 
wages — to Hans. The trio then proceeded by 
waggon to interview oom Gert, who discussed 
the pro and contra exchange of assistants over 

^ Just now, directly (it will be, understood). 
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a huge pipe of tobacco and enormous bowl of 
coffee; and Hans, out of deference to Paul's 
will, consented to take Karls place. His whole 
possessions consisted of the suit of clothes he 
was dressed in and the clasp-knife which hung 
from his belt, besides an old pea-jacket — which 
served as an overcoat by day and a pillow at 
night — a rug, some sacking as a mattress, and 
a spare pair of veldschoene. All the last- 
mentioned articles were kept in an old * Simon 
Rynbende ' gin-case, with leathern hinges and 
catch, which invariably accompanied him when 
on trek. 

Hans s kist was duly taken off the waggon 
and placed on a rough kartel, in a harness- 
room adjoining the stable, from which Karl's, 
in turn, was removed to the waggon. Then 
tabak-sake ^ were exchanged ; another quart or 
thereabouts of coffee was gulped down ; the 
waggon was inspanned ; Paul and Karl mounted 
it ; and with a ' Vat om ! Yek ! ' the cumbrous 
vehicle moved off. 

Both sat silent a while, and then Paul sud- 
denly remarked, *Ja, Karl, ik sal gij een 
honderd ponde betaal,^ als^ gij de verdomde 
skurk * schiet ! ' ^ 

' So ? Your hand on it, Paul, Tm your man ! ' 
joyfully exclaimed Karl. 

* Tobacco-pouches: it is customary among Boers to 
swop and fill their pipes from each other's pouches. 
2 Pay. 3 if^ 4 Scoundrel. ^ shoot. 
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VII 

*Oh, Piet, do take care of yourself at the 
skijfskieten ! ^ Do you know, I could hardly 
sleep last night after learning from you that 
you were going to take part in it ; and, when I 
did doze off, I had such a horrid dream about 
someone trying to shoot you. I was looking 
on in the spirit and saw your hat shot off your 
head. Then I fainted, and felt I was falling 
into space ; so kicked frantically and awakened 
myself by so doing. You may smile ; but do 
be careful that you quarrel with nobody, if you 
can possibly help it, at the meeting. I know 
you are no coward, seeing you continue to ride 
past Wonderplaats by day or night, and alone ; 
nor do I wish you to show cowardice at any 
time ; still, I say, do be careful ! Oh, my loved 
one, God be with you — good-bye — good-bye ! ' 

It was Katie who thus spoke to her affianced 
as he mounted his horse to ride off to a Boer 
wapinschaw at the farm of oom Jan, a few 
weeks subsequent to the date upon which Paul 
had got rid of Hans. 

' Don't be foolish, my little heart ! I warrant 
it will take a good man to shoot me, granted I 
am given fair play and a similar weapon in my 
hand. Rest assured you will see me back safe 
and sound, as I have no presentiment of any 

* Shooting-match : a wapentake, or wapinschaw. 
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evil befalling me. Good-bye — good-bye ! ' said 
Piet, as, uttering the last * good-bye,' he put 
spurs to his horse and sped away at a hand- 
gallop in order to avoid being late. 

On arrival at oom Jan's he was greeted by 
a rabble of compatriots and a perfect babel of 
voices. Shouts of ' Here he is ! ' ' That is he ! ' 

* Here is oom Piet ! ' * I — we- — say he will win 
the match!' were to be heard on all sides, 
coupled with negative cries of ' No, he won't — 
oom Paul will ! ' ' Wachteen beetje ! ' ^ * There 
he comes ! ' * Now we'll see ! ' 

Soon after, Paul and Karl cantered leisurely 
up to the crowd, both flourishing their rifles 
defiantly on high. Piet had already saluted 
the crowd with numerous ' Dags ! ' — off"-saddled 
— and was indoors, paying his respects to oom 
Jan, tante Yohanna, and about a score of 
niefs and niechis/ as well as several elderly 
patrons present. The shooting-match and its 
objective — the prize of a heifer heavy in calf — 
was the sole topic of conversation by both sexes. 

During a lull in the discourse oom Jan 
remarked, *Well, Piet, no doubt you will do 
your best to win the heifer ; she will be worth 
having, seeing you are shortly to be married, 
I understand ? ' when Paul and Karl entered. 

Paul, overhearing the remark, abruptly said, 

* He will not get her if I can help it ! ' which 
caused everyone in the room to start — ^all, 

^ Wait a little. ^ Nephews and nieces. 
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momentarily, believing he meant Katie instead 
of the heifer. 

Paul thereafter made his salutations, intro- 
ducing Karl to most of those present, including 
Piet — ^Karl still being unknown to the majority 
of his neighbours. On his being presented to 
Piet, however, he deliberately ignored his 
hand, scornfully spat the essence of a quid of 
tobacco into a spittoon beside him, insultingly 
ejaculated, * Dag, gij skelm ! ' ^ and laughed 
sardonically. Certain of those present laughed 
also, thinking Karl meant what he said jokingly, 
but Piet, who had noticed Karl nudge Paul 
covertly, felt stung to the quick, and would 
have resented the insult had he not remem- 
bered Katie's warning. 

Oom Jan, noticing Piet's discomfiture, rose, 
and walking towards the door, said, * Let us 
proceed to the range, friends. I hope the 
shooting will be good, and trust the day will 
pass off well, and that any jealousy or ill- 
feeling will be stifled for the nonce. Re- 
member one and all, I beg of you, that envy, 
hatred and malice ill become a Christian com- 
munity such as ours.' 

Nevertheless, in spite of this exhortation, 
Karl wilfully jostled Piet in the doorway as they 
passed out, and, on Piet's turning to see who 
thus assailed him, he insolently added insult 
to injury by remarking authoritatively, — 

^ * Good-day, you rascal ! * 
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' What do you mean by hustling me ? Baas 
op!' 

* I did nothing of the sort/ coolly replied 
Piet. 

' Yes, you did ! Da— ' 

' No, he didn't ! ' interposed one of the com- 
pany immediately behind them, * and take heed, 
young man, that you do not get yourself into 
trouble before the day is over. This is the 
second time you have insulted Piet already this 
morning without his retaliating, and you cannot 
expect him always to do so. We in this dis- 
trict are not accustomed to be treated with 
contempt by anyone, let alone strangers.' 

Karl was silenced. 

The assembled throng were not long in pro- 
ceeding to the range. It was agreed that 
shooting should commence at three hundred 
yards, the range to be increased one hundred 
yards at a time to six hundred. All com- 
petitors were to fire three shots at each range, 
and, in the event of a tie, single shots were to 
be fired, turn about, at the final range, until 
one scored a point or two above the other. 

By the time the last range was reached, Paul, 
Karl and Piet alone were competing; and, 
strange to say, all scored equally thereat. To 
Karl by precedence fell the lot of firing the first 
deciding shot, to Paul the second, and to Piet 
the third. The excitement of the bystanders 
was intense. As Karl stepped forward to 
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shoot, however, the spectators became silent, 
as if by magic, and, with bated breath, awaited 
the crack of his rifle and the ring of the bullet 
on the target. So, too, when Paul took the 
field, and, like Karl, made an 'outer.' 

One vigilant pair of eyes, however, were 
directed elsewhere than solely on the com- 
petitors and target. They were those of the 
person who had admonished Karl before oom 
Jan's residence ; and when Paul had fired, 
they noticed that on his retaking his seat beside 
Karl he bent forward and whispered something 
to the latter, at the same time looking furtively 
towards Piet, who was just in the act of firing. 

' Bang, bang ! ' Karl's rifle had exploded 
almost simultaneously with Piet's. Piet's hat 
fell to the ground in front of him, and his rifle 
from his hands, and he rolled lifelessly on to his 
left side, where he lay, while the signaller 
signalled a ' centre.' 

* Murderer ! ' exclaimed the observant indi- 
vidual, rushing forward towards Piet. 

' Bravo ! Well done ! Allemagtig ! ' roared 
the excited throng, 

Then a deathly silence fell upon all when it 
was seen Piet lay pale and lifeless on the sward, 
and that a crimson stream of blood trickled 
down his neck behind his ear. Boer-like, all 
present rushed forward and crowded around 
his prostrate form. Innumerable questions 
were asked and suggestions proffered. Although 
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the attentive individual already alluded to knelt 
beside Piet and begged those around to move 
away to allow of his obtaining as much air as 
possible, they scarcely budged, though assured 
Piet was not dead, but merely stunned. Only 
the members of the fair sex, anticipating^- a 
tumult, left. 

A request for a little cold water to wash the 
wound, as well as some cob- web to dress it, was 
speedily complied with. Further, a beetje 
Hollands,^ supplied by oom Jan, was rubbed on 
Piet*s lips and nostrils. A few moments later 
he recovered consciousness, and, sitting up, 
asked what time of day it was, what had hap- 
pened, and whether he had fired yet. 

Being informed on all these points, he in- 
quired who had shot him ; and on learning 
Karl, had remarked, — 

* I might have guessed as much, for he has 
treated me with the greatest hostility since my 
arrival this morning.' Then looked around to 
note if Karl were present, and noticing that he 
was, added, loud enough to be overheard by 
everyone present, ' Ah, there he is, the bastard 
scoundrel ! ' 

* Ay, and would-be murderer too, had he his 
way,' summed up the self-elected detective and 
champion of Piet's cause. ' Let him step for- 
ward and deny it if he can. If Paul, too, 
would speak the truth, I doubt not but that he 

* Small quantity of gin. 
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could throw some light on the matter, as I not 
only observed him whisper to Karl before the 
shot was fired, but I also noticed Karl nod his 
head, and a moment or two later Paul nudge his 
leg. In addition to this, to which I am pre- 
pared to swear before the Almighty if necessary, 
I was this morning one among several witnesses 
who observed Karl insult Piet outrageously 
when introduced to him in oom Jan's house. 
Also, as we were coming out of the sitting- 
room. Piet has, without question, won the 
heifer and narrowly escaped losing his life ; yet, 
if I am not mistaken, is even now man enough 
to fight and thrash both Karl and Paul, who, 
friends, you will notice, still stand guiltily aside, 
instead of coming forward to make amends.' 

' Ja ! Dat is so ! So ! Slan hella ! ^ Skop 
hella!2 Both in turn, Piet! Well see fair 
play. Coats off, you scoundrels ! * to the delin- 
quents, 'and stand forth!' shouted several 
voices. 

'But I can assure you, friends, Karl never 
meant to hurt Piet : we merely arranged be- 
tween us that he should fire to put him ofF his 
aim,' said Paul, coming forward. 

' Yes, and into eternity, you liar ! ' interposed 
a young man, stepping up to him and pulling 
off his coat. ' I'll fight you, and Piet need deal 
with Karl only.' 

* In truth, I bear no animosity to Paul,' said 

^ Strike them ! 2 Kick them ! 
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Piet, ' but as for Karl, friends, I am willing to 
oblige you. Understand, though, this quarrel 
is not of my making.' 

Thus it came about that the very unusual 
occurrence of two — ^let alone one — pugilistic 
encounters between Boers took place at one 
and the same time.^ 

Leaving Paul to attend to his opponents' 
onslaught, we will turn our attention to Piet. 

'Scoundrel!' said he, confronting Karl. 

* Take that ! ' and he struck him full in the 
chest, causing him to stagger back a few paces. 

* Though you are bigger than I am, I reckon I 
can thrash you. Come on ! ' 

* rU teach you, you hound ! You'll be sorry 
you undertook to fight me before I'm done with 
you. You had better rather apologise for call- 
ing me a bastard scoundrel.' 

* You are not only that, but a swaggering bully, 
coward and would-be murderer. Come along!' 

Exasperated beyond measure, Karl now 
utterly lost control of his temper, and, with 
volleys of oaths, fiercely tugged at and rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves, while Fiet, already pre- 
pared, awaited his attack. 

Rushing forward, Karl blusteringly and men- 
acingly shouted, * Baas op, you son of ! ' 

^ The author, who knows Boer courage well, on asking 
the reason why they so seldom settled their quarrels with 
their fists, was informed — * Because it is unchristianlike to 
let angry passions rise,' or words to that effect. 
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A well-directed blow full in his mouth pre- 
vented him completing the sentence. He 
recoiled slightly and placed a hand on it, the 
blood flowing freely therefrom. 

'You cur! How dare you impeach my 
dead mother's honour, after the way you have 
already treated me ? ' queried Piet. 

Without a note of warning he charged, head 
down, at Piet, like an infuriated bull. It was 
evident he intended winding him. Quick as 
thought,, Piet's right knee was raised and 
harmlessly received the full force of his 
opponent's skull. A sickening thud-thud 
and Karl was unceremoniously seated upon the 
•round. Dazed and bewildered, he clasped his 
iead with his hands and ground his teeth in 
agony. Next he rose and rushed again at Piet, 
viciously striking blows at him, his arms swing- 
ing about like flail-legs. Piet retaliated by 
putting in stroke after stroke with unerring 
aim, as opportunity offered. Karl puffed and 
blew like a hunted baboon. His eyes, both 
bruised and lachrymose, were all but useless to 
him. He felt he was no match for Piet in the 
noble art, such as it was, so rushed in to 
grapple with and throw him. Piet, adroitly 
springing to one side, however, tripped him up 
and brought him to the ground on hands and 
knees. Then closed in upon him as he rose, 
got his head in chancery, and gave him as 
severe a drubbing as ever he nad received. 
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Karl was forced to yell for mercy. Piet accord- 
ingly let go his hold on him, and he fell to the 
ground, thoroughly beaten, and crying with 
rage. 

* Have you had enough ? ' queried Piet, 
during a lull in the babel of voices around, 
and after noticing Paul in a somewhat similar 
predicament close by. 

' To h — with you ! The Almighty has not 
taken my part as usual. He must be asleep,' 
blurted Karl in reply. 

' Silence, you blasphemer ! And do not 
trouble yourself about my hereafter,' rejoined 
Piet. ' Here's my hand, get up ! Only behave 
better in future. As for the heifer I have won, 
you and Paul are welcome to it, and any increase 
it may have. . Good-bye ! ' And having helped 
to raise Karl, Piet offered his hand in like 
manner to Paul, who refused it ; nevertheless, 
as Piet left the scene with his champions and 
others present, Paul remarked to Karl, — 

^AUemagtig! It is d d good of him to 

give us the heifer ; still, I can't let him keep the 
filly, you know. You'll stand by me to the 
last, Karl — won^t you ? ' 

* Yes ! ' and they slunk away home. 

VHI 

The most eventful day in Katie's existence 
arrived. The occasion to which every Boer 
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girl looks forward — a visit to town. There 
human affairs were to be viewed in a different 
aspect to that of the humdrum existence of farm 
life. She, moreover, was going to be married, 
the servant difficulty having been settled. 
Knick-knacks of every description were to be 
purchased, and at great bargains as compared 
with the extortionate prices demanded for them 
by pedlars and commercial travellers. To 
Katie chaffering was as much a weakness as to 
any other member of the fair sex. Little 
wonder, therefore, that she was in a seventh 
heaven of delight when, with her father and a 
cousin, as bridesmaid, she proceeded to Rus ten- 
burg in a four-in-hand Cape cart. What a 
change to her from the inevitable dulness and 
dreariness of the farmstead ! 

On arriving in town they were met by Piet, 
and shopping and sending off purchases was 
the order of the day. Piet had hunted up 
Hans, arranged a few days' holiday with oom 
Gert on his behalf, and rigged him up in a 
perfectly new suit — including a hat and pair 
of boots — to act as best man. Katie, according 
to rule, was dressed to surpass all other girls, if 
possible, not merely to please her lover. 

The following day they proceeded to the 
Land-drost s office, were ushered into his private 
room, took out a license, made the usual declara- 
tions, signed the register, and were, so far as 
the civil law is concerned, legally married. 
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Nevertheless, the canonical law, it had been 
arranged, for certain reasons, was also to be 
recognised, and the already wedded couple 
united in the Church's holier bond of wedlock. 
On the morrow, therefore, they proceeded to 
the church of all churches — the Dutch Re- 
formed — where the Predikant mulct them of 
a further fee, and called on them to sign an- 
other and more ponderous register. Then 
bride and bridegroom were, by Mr Fitzartsee, 
driven back to his residence. The Predikant 
followed with the bridesmaid and Hans in his 
trap. 

Relatives and friends arrived in great 
numbers. The generally quiet and lonesome 
habitation was turned into a perfect Bedlam. 
Oxen and horses were scattered all over the 
place. Great excitement prevailed. Bride and 
bridegroom, seated in state in the sitting-room, 
received the congratulations and hand-shakes 
of everyone present, rising as each one entered. 
Gradually, sitting-room, passage and verandah 
were crowded to their utmost. The porky 
efifluvium of concentrated Boers permeated the 
whole establishment. The Predikant in a 
speech toasted the happy couple. The grooms- 
man and bride's father followed suit, the bride- 
groom expressing his inability to speak publicly, 
and stating he would much rather go on com- 
mando any time than do so. Then parents, 
brothers, uncles, aunts — to cousins twice or 
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thrice removed — kissed the bride, who, there- 
after, proceeded to her room and changed her 
wedding garment for another more homely and 
less incommodious. This done, all available 
space was devoted to dancing; for Boers are 
great dancers, though very uncouth in their 
gyrations as a rule. The orchestra comprised 
a violin and accordion. Refreshments in abund- 
ance were spread upon tables in a spare room, 
to which all helped themselves as they felt 
inclined. Night came and was spent in dancing, 
drinking, feasting and revelry — not far removed 
from debauchery — for like all weddings Katie's 
was considered a grand opportunity for the 
usual riotous festivity so dear to the majority of 
Boers, who glory in a racket. 

Cock-crow duly betokened the advent of 
another day. All the guests departed betimes. 
The bride was to proceed to her new home, a 
good three treks ^ distant. An early start had 
to be made, recent rains having made the roads 
heavy. Oxen were inspanned to a waggon 
heavily laden with purchases from Rustenburg 
and numerous presents in kind made to the 
happy pair by those interested in their welfare. 
Hans, it was arranged, should drive. A tall, 
stalwart native acted as voorlooper ^ for the oc- 

^ Distances of six to eight miles, usually travelled at one 
stretch by ox-waggon. 

^ One who takes the leading riem attached to the horns 
of the front oxen in a span. 
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casion, there being a nasty drift ^ of the Elands 
river to negotiate on the road. 

Farewells and felicitations disposed of, Katie 
and Piet, in lieu of riding on horseback, seated 
themselves upon the bride's proverbial feather 
mattress on the waggon-box at the front of the 
waggon, thus usurping Hans's quarter-deck while 
he was busily engaged attaching a fresh bit of 
voorslag ^ to the whip-lash. This accomplished, 
and Piet's horse being tied to the back of the 
waggon, the necessary * Vat om ! hamba-ke ! ! 
yek ! ! ! ' was jerked out vociferously by Hans, 
and the cumbrous vehicle crawled along, bump- 
ing, jolting, creaking and rattling in far from 
the usual nineteenth century matrimonial pace 
and style. 

With an arm looped in Piet's, and her head 
resting against his shoulder, Katie gaily and 
unceasingly chatted the tedious hours away, 
generally reviewing the past and laughingly 
bantering Piet on his having foolishly fallen a 
victim to the wiles of an artful little creature 
who had, so to speak, thrown virtue aside and 
herself at him. 

The second outspan was reached and in 
safety, in spite of the fact that the bad drift 
had first to be negotiated — as all drifts usually 
are before outspanning by a river en route. 
The turbid and flii^^rw-strewn water, moreover, 

* Ford, or river-crossing. 

2 Extreme tip of lash ; literally, * fore-cut.' 
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indicated a possible flood. Only the third and 
last trek remained to be made — past Wonder- 
plaats. Yet, as they partook of their mid-day 
meal, Katie suddenly expressed to Piet a dread 
presentiment that something was going to hap- 
pen before their journey's end. But he merely 
laughed and pooh-poohed the idea. 

' Really, though, Piet, is there no other road 
we can take to avoid Wonderplaats ? ' she 
queried, with tears in her eyes. 

' No, my little heart ; unless we turn back 
and go round by Nels, which route would take 
at least two more days to accomplish. So, 
please, don't give way to any misapprehensions 
as to our safety, I would, if better off, leave 
the farm to take care of itself for a week or 
more, to please you ; still, I think that, as one 
with myself now, you will admit such neglect of 
our interest, and that of those likely to come by 
our union, would be reprehensible ? ' 

* True, Piet ! But ever since I had that 
awful dream about your being shot — which, 
thank God ! only partly came true — I have 
looked on this neighbourhood as weird, and 
consider it my duty to warn you of this fore- 
boding I have on your — our account.' 

'Well, sweetheart, there are two others be- 
sides ourselves with the waggon, so surely 
nothing serious ought to happen. The waggon 
is cap-tented,^ and anyone desirous of getting 

^ Full-tented from end to end.. 
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at either of us will require to make a frontal 
attack, which will hardly suit the convenience 
of the spook of Wonderplaats, who, to my 
mind, must be very material to use leaden 
bullets. Ghosts generally kill people by fear, 
if at all, and not with mortal weapons. So in 
the words of our Saviour I say, "Be of good 
faith ! " and remember the waggon is so fully 
packed behind us that the devil himself would 
find difficulty in assailing us from that quarter, 
to which we are taught to relegate him.' 

* Hush, Piet, and do not be profane ! ' ad- 
monished Katie. Nevertheless, she felt more re- 
assured by his arguments, and consented to the 
trek being made forthwith, lest they should be 
benighted in that, to her, unearthly locality. 

All went well and cheerily as before until the 
waggon drew near to the place where Witfoet 
had been shot under Piet. Near by grew a 
tree which marked the spot and grave of the 
lamented beast, and which had always grown 
there. 

* Look, darling ! ' said Piet, taking Katie's 
hand suddenly, and leaning forward to point 
out to her a red-soil depression in the grass 
not far from the tree where Witfoet lay, 
when — 

* Tsing — futt ! ' and he fell back in her arms 
exclaiming, *Oh, my God, Tm shot!' and 
struck his head such a severe blow against a 
box behind them as to stun himself. Blood 
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flowed from his mouth and nostrils into Katie s 
lap, on which his head was tenderly placed. 
Hans was called upon to stop the waggon, but 
was already screwing up the brake to retard 
its movement. His quick ear had taken in 
everything : the distant report of a rifle in the 
direction of a bushy kloof on Wonderplaats, 
the pinging and impact of the bullet, and Piet's 
horror-stricken exclamation. 

' Ja, oom — nie — tante ! ' he confusedly replied 
to Katie's injunction, he having hitherto had 
less to do with aunts than uncles/ Then 
he roared excitedly : ' Aanow ! woah ! aanow ! ' ^ 
to the oxen and voorlooper. 

The waggon having been brought to a 
standstill, Hans, directed by Katie, quickly 
placed the feather mattress on a kartel beneath 
it. Then, assisted by her and the voorlooper, 
conveyed Piet's unconscious form thereto. The 
oxen were temporarily outspanned and fastened 
to the trek-tow ;^ and Hans, mounted on Piet's 
horse, galloped off" at a furious pace to summon 
oom Jan, the local good Samaritan, while the 
voorlooper busied himself kindling a fire to 
prepare the inevitable coffee against his advent. 
Katie, meanwhile, seated on the ground beside 
the kartel, sobbed and sighed as she held Piet s 

' Customary exclamations of bullock-drivers in South 
Africa when they wish to stop their span of oxen. 

2 Chains, or steel rope, to which the yokes are lashed at 
regular intervals. 
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head pillowed on her arm, and laved his brow 
with cold water. 

Hans little relished the idea of being out at 
night in the vicinity of Wonderplaats, so lost 
no time in harnessing three horses to a light 
spring-cart for oom Jan, placing therein a 
quantity of hay and several other necessaries, 
including a bottle of well-matured * dop,'^ some 
lint and carbolic oil, and a piece of klip- 
springer 2 skin, in lieu of smelling-salts. Re- 
linquishing his mount, Hans drove oom Jan to 
the scene of Piet's mishap at as terrific a pace 
as he came. Arrived there, everything possible 
was done to restore Piet to consciousness. His 
lips were moistened with dop. A portion of 
the klip-springer skin was placed in a tin 
funnel, a red-hot cinder was inserted, and a 
hinged lid thereto was closed. Then the 
pointed, open end of the funnel was thrust 
carefully into each nostril in turn, and not many 
seconds elapsed before the patient moved 
feebly, sneezed, and opened his eyes. His 
wounds were next washed, dressed and band- 
aged, and it was found the bullet had pene- 
trated his right breast about a couple of inches 
above the nipple, and passed out at the 
base of the shoulder-blade. Fortunately, no 
bones were broken, and oom Jan, administer- 
ing a stiff * tot ' of dop, pronounced the case not 

1 Cape brandy, or * smoke,' as it is sometimes called. 
^ A species of small South African game. 
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hopeless, provided Piet would lay up at his 
place and not worry for two or three weeks. 

Katie, delirious with delight, called for the 
coffee to be served. Hans would not partake 
of any, but, with oom Jan's approval, started 
inspanning forthwith. Piet was carefully lifted, 
mattress and all, on to the hay in the spring- 
cart ; and, with Katie beside him, was driven, 
by oom Jan, after the waggon as it lumbered 
along. 

It was fortunate this arrangement was made, 
for the party had not proceeded much more 
than a quarter of a mile when another accident 
took place, almost opposite Paul's residence. 
Suddenly the road gave way beneath the front 
wheels of the waggon ; and, with a loud crack, 
the dissel-boom snapped in twain. Several 
packing-cases jolted out of position, crashed 
down over the seat which but a few hours 
before Katie and Piet had occupied, and 
bursting open, rolled into the opening in the 
ground, which contained a good third of the 
waggon besides. 

The unusual noise and stir brought Paul and 
Karl forth. They, like the rest, were amazed at 
the unusual occurrence and the havoc wrought. 
Nevertheless, no kindly assistance was offered 
by either of them. They merely stated it 
would be impossible to get the waggon out 
until the following day, as the sun was then 
setting, '^and walked away, 
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Oom Jan, greatly ^^ incensed, cursed their 
callousness and drove on with Katie and Piet 
to his residence, ordering Hans to remain with 
the voorlooper and oxen by the break-down 
until he returned the following morning. 

Poor Hans and his companion, terrified beyond 
measure, outspanned the oxen and allowed them 
to graze at pleasure on the lands of Wonder- 
plaats ; and, closing in the waggon with a 
tarpaulin, turned in supperless to sleep there- 
under, rather than risk making a fire to prepare 
their evening meal. And when, during the 
night, a couple of belated horsemen approached 
the spot, each caretaker buried his head more 
securely beneath his blanket and perspired 
freely. One horseman drew rein and hurled 
invectives at the conveyance and its owners, 
on the score of their being stumbling-blocks 
to his progress ; while the other cantered on, 
shouting, ' Kom, vriend, laat ons rei ! Mak 
hoe!'^ 

^F ^P ^F ^F ^F IF 

The morning brought oom Jan with some 
of his numerous sons and several interested 
neighbours to view the unusual break-down. 
*A new dissel-boom, a screw-wrench, picks and 
shovels were produced, and a start at once 
made to remove goods and cases from the 
hole and to dig down the side thereof facing 

* * Come, friend, let's ride on ! Make haste ! * 
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the waggon. This done the dissel-boom was 
bolted into the voor-tong; the oxen already 
yoked to the trek-tow were hooked thereto; 
and, the brake being loosened, the order to 
move on was given. 

t .^Slowly and loudly creaking the huge con- 
veyance moved forward through the soft soil ; 
but, as the back wheels glided into the hole, 
the already loosened bank gave way still more, 
causing an unexpected and sudden perpendicular 
collapse of the wheels to take place. The 
brake-handle, catching against the solid bank 
left, broke with a sharp bang and attracted 
Hans's attention. Running back to pick it up, 
he espied a human skull and several bones in 
a recess beneath the bank. 

'AUemagtig! What is this?* he shouted, 
indiscriminately, to those present. 'Someone 
has been buried beneath the road. It is no 
wonder there is a spook and that strange things 
are always happening hereabouts ! ' 

A halt was called. Everyone gathered round 
Hans, the skull and bones. A consultation 
followed. Some suggested sods should be dug 
from the roadside and the hole filled in. 
Others that they should first try and ascertain 
whether the bones were those of a Boer or 
Kafir, traces of what appeared to be pieces 
of decayed shirting being observed about them. 
This latter suggestion was adopted. The earth 
was carefully shovelled away and the skull and 
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bones reverently picked up and placed on one 
side. As the work proceeded it was noticed the 
corpse had evidently been placed in an upright 
position and in a very narrow space, judging 
from the erectness of the spinal vertebrae, the 
hardness of the soil behind it, and the fact 
that one side of the tomb had been walled up 
with stones and clay. 

Not many minutes elapsed before a spade 
struck something metallic, which proved to be 
a fancy brass belt-buckle. 

* Alle wereld ! ' exclaimed oom Jan. * That 
buckle belonged to Jaap Uys, who worked on 
this farm near by, which has been called Won- 
derplaats ever since he disappeared suddenly 
one night after shooting in that kloof yonder 
at the spook of the place. Paul K ruber will be 
able to vouch to the truth of my statement. It 
is strange he is not here already. Let him be 
summoned.' 

But Paul was nowhere to be found, nor Karl. 
The party resumed its search and presently 
came upon an old felt hat interlaced by a 
leathern band, studded with conical brass but- 
tons, the remains of an old pair of moleskin 
trousers, and a pair of veldschoene, also orna- 
mented eccentrically. 

* These without doubt are the bones of poor 
Jaap,' said oom Jan. * I wish for no further 
evidence to prove what I say. But how came 
he to be buried here and in this upright posi- 
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tion is a mystery. Dig, friends, dig that we 
may find out.' 

Not much digging was required. 

* Allemagtig! neres an opening from below,' 
exclaimed one excavator. 

' Here's another on this side,' shouted a 
second. 

The openings were enlarged and were found 
to lead to a subterranean passage which had 
run directly across and under the road. Explor- 
ing parties, with the aid of improvised torches of 
coarse grass and antifriction grease, proceeded 
along both ends thereof. Huge rocks lay 
scattered about the opening of the end abutting 
on the farm Wonderplaats. They were piled 
naturally one upon the other, and overlapped 
each other in such a way as to deceive the 
quickest eye into believing no opening lay 
behind them. Further, water percolated 
through and over certain of them. Others 
lay scattered on all sides round, hidden in many 
parts by innumerable ferns, shrubbery and the 
branches of overhanging trees. Within the 
passage, and close behind the screen of stones, 
was found a carbine and empty cartridge ban- 
dolier, carelessly concealed beneath some dry 
ferns, which effects were later recognised as 
those Jaap had got the loan of the night he 
disappeared. There was also evidence of the 
passage having been used very recently by a 
booted person, distinct bootmarks being found 
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on the moist clay floor and moss-covered stones, 
amid which trickled a tiny stream of water. 

The other end of the passage was found to 
lead upwards and towards Paul's residence, and 
to come to a blind end not many yards beyond 
it. Right beneath the house the trunk of a 
tree, with the branches cut short, served as a 
ladder by which a roughly-dug-out cellar was 
reached, and from which steps dug in the earth 
led to a trap-door opening into Paul's bedroom. 
This bedroom had in days gone by belonged to 
an aged and infirm uncle — a faddist — who suf- 
fered severely from asthma, and who, having 
adopted Paul on the death of his parents, set 
him, among other tasks, to dig the cellar men- 
tioned, in order to ventilate the house, so oom 
Jan averred. Thus it was patent that Paul 
and none other had during the past decade 
played the part of the spook of Wonderplaats. 

####### 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to state 
that Paul, on seeing his cavern destroyed by 
the waggon, and fearing rightly that in all 
probability the remains of Jaap would be re- 
vealed, as well as the identity of the spook of 
Wonderplaats, rode off with Karl, whom he 
had taken into his confidence, to the Zoutpans- 
berg to become renegade. He and Karl were 
the two horsemen who passed the disabled 
waggon. He it was who anathematised it and 
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its owner, while Karl besought him not to 
delay, Karl it was who had shot Piet, having 
been deputed to do so by Paul, as possessing 
more nerve. An extra hundred pounds had 
been promised him in the event of his shooting 
Katie as well as Piet with the one cartridge 
given him; and had the bullet but carried a 
few more inches to the right, as intended, it 
would most certainly have hit both. Believing 
Piet would die, and foreseeing only the utmost 
penalty of the law menacing himself and Paul, 
he willingly consented to fly with the latter. 

As regards Piet and Katie : so far they are 
childless, and in May last^ the former, on 
returning from Rustenburg market, informed 
the latter that he had learned there was every 
prospect of war with England • and that it was 
stated that at least 80,000 burghers were fcalcu- 
lated upon to take the field in such event 

*And I, too, Piet, shall accompany you!' 
emphatically exclaimed Katie. 

* Of 1899. 



THE END 
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